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Our Cover Picture 


Those two little English tots, again. It’s time the honey of this year should 
disappear into a composite of rosy cheeks and roguish eyes. Honey is one food we 
may leave on the table top even if the kiddies do think they are putting one over on 
us when they climb up to fill their tummies with Nature’s Perfect Sweet. 
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A four-page honey 
leaflet of beautiful 
design at a remark- 


ably low price. Larger stocks, low prices, 
Our Labels and Leaflets meet these liberal discounts on quantites. 
requirements at reasonable prices. a. 











Printing Honey-Selling Helps 
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Make Your Plans NOW for 
National Honey Week 
November 9-14, 1931 








If we all work together on 
Honey Week, it means na- 
tional advertising for honey 











E Z Carry 


Ample Protection --- Interesting Display 
For Your Finest Honey 


E. Z. CARRY JAR—to attract home grocery or 
roadside stand. Good for re-use. 


STANDARD JARS—fluted or plain. Clear, white 
flint glass. Tight sealing caps. Packed in 
dust proof cartons. 


FRICTION TOP CANS and PAILS—tested for 


leak under pressure. Five, ten and two and 
a half pound. In dust proof cartons. 





Get Our Fall Price List—Label Catalogue—Selling Helps Folder—Complete | - 


Line—Saving Prices 





Labels—in'sizes 


Labels of new bright designs and 
catchy colors. Made in series to fit 
any of your containers. You never 
have seen these labels before. 


We have labels for every purpose, 
honey, sorghum, maple syrup, home 
canning, pickles, etc. 


Specially designed labels for those 
who want something of their own 
for selling in a large way. 


Send for our new label catalogue. 





Selling Helps 


Honey Folders—ideal for local selling. 
Tell complete honey story in small 
space. 


Honey Window Cards—fine for store 
selling. Help your merchant move 
your honey. 


Roadside Signs—to stop the car as it 
goes. | 


Stationery— Stickers —Honey Ads— 
Signs — Cuts—Stuffers. 


Get our complete Selling Helps Folder. 


Dadant & Sons. Hamilton, Ill. 
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A Changing World Brings Us New Opportunities 


By Orin Jessup 
Indiana 
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E live in an age when it is not rnaeiaeataiaaaaieeinial rocco occce ? The same thing holds true of pro- 
safe ic , i > wi . : “ino he , Pankaana if . ar 
a to corsage —— will Honey by the roadside is a duc ing honey. Beekeepers of the near 
ve sold tomorrow. t was only yes- ? common sight now to traveling } future will have to use mass produc- 
terday when the horse-drawn vehicle  { : , tion. We must cut production costs 
‘ America. Yet, among all those 
was our only way of transportation ) sine, Sint: detah ks mealies 4 ? to the bone. Probably more stress 
. ) ave ‘1e s . ¢ - a . 
and all our roads were dirt or gravel. 4 poms — f th * ' é, m "t * , should be put on distribution than on 
on . spose ) 1r -rops, S . 
Today cement highways lead every- ? ‘kot th a f a a A “i , production, about which we already 
2 cely é 2w have » experl- bicie . : 
where, filled with autos. Changing 4 aa y = 1 pales " iy , have a fair understanding. 
eae . ; 2nce s fell developed as 7 
conditions, therefore, influence dis- whos \ The eae eee 
oe “teins : § Jessup. His conclusions should § rhe most far-reaching agency we 
tribution and selling plans of every 4 he of real merit to the hee- 4 now possess to speed up consumption 
kind. We must meet competition in ) bosons i a eee a , ? is the American Honey Institute 
yee “e pie Oe eeper who seeks this ay to : 7 : : : ; oe 
this swift age. Agriculture has been a a § which has inaugurated a wonderful 
the last to recognize the changing ‘ plan of salvation for honey producers. 
conditions. Cooperative marketing is C¢ 


a form of the modern merger, and I 
predict it will be the salvation of 
agriculture. The farmer who does 
not cooperate will drop by the way- 
side by the process of elimination. 

Merchandising methods likewise 
change. Yesterday retail grocery 
stores were owned by individuals; to- 
day the chain store has applied the 
principle of mass buying and domi- 
nates the field. In Indiana the chain 

ore has changed the small bee- 
keeper’s market. Not long ago a 
beekeeper could go to the grocery 
store to sell his honey. Today he is 
directed to the buyer for the chain 
store in a distant city, who buys in 
car lots, leaving the business to be 
supplied from a big bottling plant, 
with honey bought cheaply, bottled 
and labeled by machinery. 

The beekeepers of the West have 
organized the large cooperative asso- 
ciations as a result of this policy of 
mass buying and selling. Today we 
look to the West for our quotations 
on honey. These associations govern 
Indiana prices. Beekeepers in In- 
diana must place a price on that 
product no higher than the coopera- 
tives, plus transportation charges, or 
the honey buyers will buy it from the 
West. And let me say right here 
that unless Indiana producers grade 
their honey more carefully they are 
soon going to find all the wholesale 
business going West, because the or- 
ganizations there grade carefully and 
a buyer can buy with confidence. 
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Mr. Je ip and one of hi tand 
Simple, easy to move plait t 
These changing market conditions 


will force beekeepers to merge, to 
consolidate, form cooperative organi- 
zations, or in time they will be left 
out in the cold, too. 


It is hard to predict 
price honey 


just how low in 
would be now if it were 
not for the educational campaign con- 


ducted by the Institute. 


Much is said of the difference in 
the price the farmer receives and the 
price the consumer pays. Many read- 


ers seem to think the middleman 
should be eliminated and his profits 
turned over to the producer. It is 


stupid to think that the service 
middleman may be omitted. 
modern conditions the 
mands his service, 
has the 
brought 
The 
ice as 
costly because labor is 
rent is costly, and 
goes to make up 
costly. If the 


of the 
Under 
consumer de- 
and the 
have 
as he 


consumer 
commodities 
prefers. 


right to 
to him 
consumer today demands serv- 
never before, service is 
costly and 
everything that 
efficient service is 
consumer prefers to 


and 


buy apples, potatoes and turnips a 
pound at a time, they must be served 
this way and the consumer must pay 
for it. 

Middleman service can’t be elimi- 
nated, neither can the cost of it be 
reduced much. Much of this service 
may be given by the producer if he 
will make the necessary adjustments 


and is willing to do the 
work. Producers can 
consumer wants 


necessary 
learn how the 
honey served and 
learn to meet his demand, thus re- 
ceiving the pay for this work that 
now goes to others. He can’t elimi- 


nate this service. Nobody can do it, 
because it is demanded by the con- 
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sumer. He must learn the game and 
qualify for the field. 


There is a wide field for distribu- 
tion in a wholesale way to delicates- 
sens, commission men, bakeries, and 
to beekeepers who have a retail trade 
in excess of their supply. These may 
be reached through advertising in the 
journals or through solicitation. 


For those beekeepers located near 
a good retail market and who have 
the time and inclination to retail 
from house to house, there are splen- 
did possibilities. The beekeeper in 
this way comes in direct contact with 
the consumer, he gets to know the 
family eating his honey, learns the 
hobbies, plays with the kiddies, and 
makes acquaintances. I envy the fel- 
low who has a good bee yard or so 
and a personal following which will 
absorb his crop. 


There are some diversions to this 
plan. Some employ children, giving 
them prizes or money to sell their 
neighbors and friends, while others 
employ adults to canvass every home 
systematically. The beekeeper who 
adopts this plan should have little 
fear of competition as long as he 
delivers quality honey at reasonable 
prices. 

In 1929, Gleanings published a 
novel plan for selling honey. It told 
the story of a man who built a wagon, 
screened in, so he could let live bees 
crawl over his body. He moved fr'm 
town to town, making demonstratio: 
to draw crowds and selling them 
honey from the wagon. This required 
the gift of gab and the gall and 
ability of a circus barker. I imagine 
most beekeepers are too reserved and 
dignified for a campaign of this kind, 
yet there are some who could use it 
to advantage. 

Then there is mail order retailing 
and wholesaling. I imagine, with 
proper advertising, this would be suc- 
cessful. We have advertised in farm 
journals for agents to sell honey and 
have shipped considerable honey into 
four different states, although so far 
our advertising and postage expense 
has exceeded our profits on the ship- 
ments. Even with our limited ex- 
perience, however, we have faith in 
the success of this plan. 

In our own selling, the roadside 
stand has been the plan with which 
we started and, with a few excep- 
tions, has been the system which we 
have employed generally. 

In 1927 we increased our apiary 
from nine to fifty colonies and found 
ourselves in possession of about a ton 
of honey, with a limited number of 
customers. We then saw a problem 
we were not prepared to meet when 
we increased the size of our apiary. 

We live north of Indianapolis, near 
U. S. Road 31, which is the main 
highway from South Bend, Indiana, 
to Miami, Florida, paved most of the 
way. As Isat one day watching cars 
go by, by the thousands, the thought 
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occurred to me that there was the 
opportunity to sell our honey. 


We set up a stand under an apple 
tree and were soon convinced that 
this was the solution. We decided 
to try to interest someone living on 
the road to handle honey on commis- 
sion. We located a stand and it sold 
over two tons of honey the first year. 
The word ‘‘Honey” is painted on each 
end of the stand and can be seen 500 
feet down the road each way. The 
words “Blow Horn” on the front 
cause the motorist to call if there is 
no attendant. 


The stand itself can be placed on 
the rear bumper of an automobile 
and moved from place to place. Six 
signs, 8x30 inches, with the word 
“Honey” are set on posts 200 feet 
apart in each direction from the 
stand, calling attention to the honey 
so the motorist can begin to slow 
down. 

We live within six miles of the city 
limits of Indianapolis, the crossroad 
of America. In addition to the north 
and south road mentioned, the Na- 
tional Highway goes through Indian- 
apolis and is paved every foot of the 
way from Washington, D. C., to St. 
Louis. Other paved roads lead out 
like spokes in a wheel to the northern 
Indiana lake resorts, Pikes Peak, 
Yellowstone National Park, Chicago, 
the Great Lakes, Florida, California, 
and all the large cities of the country. 

The city of Indianapolis has a 
population of approximately 400,000, 
which is a local avenue for sales, and 
the numerous state and national 
roads make this location look like a 
wonderful opportunity to sell honey 
in a retail way. 

So we started one stand after an- 
other and now have a stand on every 
state and national road — fifteen in 
all. Our honey has gone into thou- 
sands of homes in Indianapolis, and 
almost every state in the Union, in- 
cluding Mexico and two of the Ca- 
nadian provinces. 

It was almost a year before we got 
all the stands established, and since 
we started the first one, a little over 
three years ago, our sales have been 
over forty tons of honey. Starting 
with nine colonies and increasing to 
one hundred and twenty could not be 
expected to produce anything like 
that much honey, so you will see that 
we not only sell our own product but 
that of other beekeepers as well, less 
fortunately located. Last season we 
sold the product of five other large 
yards in our county. We have often 
been compelled to buy outside the 
state. 

The honey is placed on consign- 
ment, allowing 20 per cent commis- 
sion, and losses on credit have been 
less than $5.00 and on stolen honey 
about $25.00, which is insignificant 
compared to the volume of business. 

The display of honey on the stands 
has a greater bearing on sales than 





any other factor. When a stand 
holder fails to make a daily practic: 
of filling the stand, sales decreas: 
at once. To prevent this, I conduc 

a contest in the summer that keep 
our stand owners on their toes, and 
of course, to win they realize the) 
must display every minute. On 

stand holder got so enthusiastic tha 
he put lights on his stand and sta) 

with the display until 10 o’clock a 
night. He has since built a stan 

enclosed with glass on three side 

has put in a stove, and he is on tl 

job day and night regardless of t! 

weather. 

The quality of honey must be 
the best to get repeat business, wit 
out which no business can survi\ 
We use the best containers we c 
get, and the finest five-color label! 
If there is a family in the city 
surrounding towns who travels 
auto who has not seen our displa 
then they are simply blind. Thi 
cannot get out of or into the cit 
without passing them unless the: 
travel on unimproved roads. 

I want to mention five major han 
caps under the heads of credit, loca- 
tion, season, confidence, and com 
tition: 

First, let us consider credit. W< 
have found it almost impossible to 
sell honey outright for cash to the 
roadside standholders. As a result 
they are sometimes careless about 
keeping up the appearance of th« 
containers, and they will not push 
the sales as vigorously when thei 
money is not invested. We have a 
large investment there, and in honey, 
jars and equipment at home, ready 
for delivery, before we can collect 
for that sold. 

Location. We have found that 90 
per cent or more of our custome) 
live in Indianapolis and most of the: 
buy on their return home from th 
country or surrounding towns. 50 
if the stand is on the left-hand side 
when they are returning, they have 
to stop on the opposite side of th: 
road, cross over or drive across. 50 
they do not stop. The stand, to li 
successful, must be on the right-han 
side of the road. 

We have also discovered that the 
stand must be in front of a typica 
farm home, with beehives in view, 
possible. Now when you go out hunt- 
ing for a typical farm home on the 
right-hand side of the road, it is lik 
hunting for a needle in a haystack. 
We have only eight of our stands « 
the right-hand side, after thrée years’ 
hunting. There are not many famili 
interested in a small business of this 
sort. Getting a satisfactory locati: 
is a real problem. 

Seasons. Roadside stands are only 
profitable during summer. From De- 
cember to April, business is not good. 
People do not drive much in winte! 
and it is too disagreeable to stop. We 
purchased a stand in the city market 
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over a year ago, to get honey where 
people do shopping in winter, and we 
are building a good trade there. We 
expect that stand, together with our 
mail order business, to keep the 
wolves from our door in winter. 

One winter we experimented with 
grocery stores, delicatessens and 
barbecues, thinking we could build a 
trade with them to take care of the 
winter. We placed our honey in six 
of the best groceries, two of the 
finest delicatessens and six barbecues 
in the country, but with one or two 
exceptions they were not worth both- 
ering with. 

Confidence. The other obstacles 
are insignificant compared to this. 
Why is it that stands must be in front 
of afarm home? Why is it that bee- 
hives stimulate sales? Simply be- 
cause customers have more confidence 
in the honey when they secure it that 
way. They are skeptical of honey. 
Producers are so close to production 
they cannot see that people as a 
whole do not yet know much about 
honey. If people were educated gen- 
erally about honey, production would 
jump at once, and it would take years 
to catch up. 

Competition. Honest and fair com- 
petition does not hurt business. Our 
stand that sells the most honey has 
two other stands within five miles, all 
on the same road. People buy more 
where there are numerous stands, 
because the honey is called to their 
attention more frequently and more 
forcibly. That is why many dealers 
try to get on the same street or in 
one section of the city. 

A roadside stand around a city like 
Indianapolis puts you in competition 
with many beekeepers, some of whom 
do not like it. They will go the limit 
in broadcasting the fact that we do 
not produce all the honey we sell, 
yet we call it “Jessup’s honey.” This 
hurts our business, it hurts his, and 
that of every other beekeeper, cre- 
ating distrust and lack of confidence. 
Most distributors do not raise or 
make all of the product which they 
sell. It is absurd to use such an argu- 
ment to knock a competitor. How- 
ever, where there is one like this, 
there are dozens of the right kind, 
who boost honey and create confi- 
dence. 

I believe that as the big road ex- 
pansion program is carried forward 
the roadside stand selling can be 
made one of the largest avenues of 
distribution. It is often overlooked. 
Hundreds of people will buy in front 
of a farm house who never buy from 
any other source. 





Inner Tube to Mend Smoker 
A good kink I saw at the apiary 
of Jack King, Buffalo, North Dakota: 
When a smoker bellows gives out, re- 
cover it with rubber from an inner 
tube. He says it never cracks. 
Fred A. Parker, California. 
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The Bottling Temperature 
of Honey 
By H. F. Wilson 


Wiseonsin 


We recommend 160° F. as the 
temperature to use in heating honey, 
in spite of the fact that 140° has 
been claimed to be sufficient. Honey 
can be sterilized at 140°; it can be 
even sterilized at 100° when left for 
sufficient time, but I believe the 
greatest success is in heating the 
honey as rapidly as possible to 160 
and then cooling as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

If honey is heated to 160° outside 
and 140° inside the mass, the result 
will be satisfactory. If honey is 
heated to 140° on the outside and to 
perhaps 120° inside, there is almost 
sure to be some yeast spores left, so 
the heating will have been of little 
value. When the honey is canned, 
the containers should be distributed 
separately until cool. When allowed 
to stand in a pile, the inner con- 
tainers will retain their heat for a 
long time and the honey is almost 
sure to be darkened. 

I think the following statement is 
correct: Honey held at low tem- 


peratures after it is extracted will 
not change to any great extent, prob- 
ably over a period of years, although 
we have proof of this so far only for 
two years. Honey that is stored at 
from 60 to 75° may or may not fer- 
ment, but the danger is great enough 
not to warrant the risk. Then there 
is a point at which honey begins to 
deteriorate as soon as it is removed 
from the hive. The higher the tem- 
perature, the more rapid the deterio- 
ration as far as color is concerned. 

At 80° the changes in color are 
slow and, from actual observation in 
our experiments, are not apparent to 
the eye after a year. Just how long 
honey might continue at this tem- 
perature is still to be determined. 


Record Crop in N. Carolina 


A record honey crop was produced 
by beekeepers in North Carolina this 
year, since the nectar-yielding plants 
in all parts of the state were un- 
usually abundant. 

C. L. Sams, extension specialist at 
the state college, is using this favor- 
able season as an argument to bee- 
keepers to get ready for next year, 
when they may also have another 
basket right side up. 


We Beat the World for Drouth 


I had no idea that the drouth con- 
ditions were as bad as your letter of 


August 3 indicate. We beat the 
world here in Montana for long 
drouth. We had no winter last win- 


ter, no snow, no rain this spring and 
summer. A rain yesterday, August 
6, and about a week ago is bracing 
things up a little, but there is no hay 
crop, no grain crop and no gardens. 

Governor Erickson of Montana is 
touring the state to get in touch with 
the drouth area, and on next Monday 
he meets at Bismarck, North Dakota, 
to consult with the governors of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota on relief. 











This picture, 


trout from the loca reek In 1931 
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taken about 1916, in front of the hotel at Grass Range, shows a string of 
1 « this creek wa 


Stock in this area is dying from 
lack of water, as the streams are 
practically all dry and so are many 
springs and wells, with the Missouri 
River the lowest ever known. 

I have a bee yard on a 5000-acre 
sheep ranch where they have a big 
acreage under irrigation for alfalfa 
and sweet clover. They have not had 
any water for irrigation. All live- 
stock has been removed for greener 
pastures. No hay this year, but we 
will probably have some alfalfa. Some 
of our grain seeded last spring is 
coming up now. The enormous for- 


ests in the western part of Montana 
and surrounding states are afire. 
A. E. Trapp, Montana. 
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September 


In hundreds of apiaries in the Middle West prospects 
of a season of entire failure were changed suddenly with 
the coming of September. Seldom do we have the com- 
bination of factors at this season of the year which have 
prevailed during the past few weeks. After a summer 
of deficient rainfall and light honeyflows, we have had 
an unusual amount of heartsease in the grain fields and 
waste places. Late rains have provided moisture, and 
temperatures during the day have ranged unusually high 
for this time of year. Warm days and cool nights have 
resulted in a honeyflow from heartsease much above the 
average. Now we hear that hundreds of bee men who 
had feared that the season would close with no honey to 
sell now find themselves with a modest crop of surplus 
and brood chambers well filled for winter stores. 

The Middle West is a region of great extremes. We 
are subject to heat and cold, to excessive rainfall and 
In spite of them, we usually get fair 
crops and the season of entire failure is rare. Such fall 
flows, however, are very rare following a dry spring and 


severe drouth. 


summer, 


Feeding for Winter 


Did you make sure that all your colonies have enough 
food for winter? Probably not, as most beekeepers want 
to give the bees the opportunity to fill their hives from 
the late fall flow. This is not reprehensible, but we must 
not forget to ascertain that they have enough. There is 
nothing worse than to let the bees accumulate almost 
enough and let it go at that. Some colonies may have 
just enough to live almost through the winter and starve 
when spring is almost there. 

Of course, the season may have been such that you 
need have no fear as to the supply. But sometimes a 
colony having a young queen in the fall may not have 
enough old bees to gather a surplus, while quite strong 
enough in bees to stand the cold weather. 

At any rate we must make sure that our colonies have 
enough or decide upon uniting some of the weak ones to 
It is high time to do this in October, 
as the honey crop is about over in the most favored 
localities. Be sure and have a little more than enough, 
so they may not get short at the opening of spring. Bee- 
keepers used to consider twenty-five pounds ample, but 
the tendency is to leave more than that amount, and I 
believe it is a wise idea. 


better colonies. 


If you must feed, feed sugar syrup prepared the way 
Doolittle reeommended. Doolittle might have been called 
“Doomuch,” for he was very practical. For over ten 
years he gave, each season, in the American Bee Journal, 
the same recipe for making winter feed. Here is the 
method, taken from page 269 of the September number, 
1908, of the American Bee Journal: 

“Put fifteen pounds of water into a vessel that will 
hold about twenty-four quarts, setting the same over the 
fire until the water is boiling nicely. Now pour in thirty 
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pounds of granulated sugar—pouring in slowly and sti) 
ring the whole as poured in, so it will dissolve instead o 
settling at the bottom of the vessel and burning on, a 
would be the case were the whole poured in a body. Whe: 
the sugar is dissolved, allow it to stand over the fire unt 
the whole boils again, when five pounds of extracte 
honey is poured in and the syrup stirred until it boil 
once more, when it is ready to set from the fire. Thi 
gives fifty pounds of feed of about the consistency 0! 
honey, and as soon as it is cool enough so you can hold 
your hand on the outside of the vessel containing it, 
is ready to pour into the feeders.” 


We might explain here why Doolittle used five pound 
of honey, or about 10 per cent of the whole amount o 
feed. This is to prevent the crystallizing of the sugar 
It is recommended to put in a certain amount of tartari: 
acid for the same purpose. But the honey is best. Of 
course, in respect to disease, we must be positive that th: 
honey has come from bees that are healthy. 


Doolittle used the “division board feeder.” But w 
prefer just a plain tin can, with perforated lid, inverted 
upon the cluster in the brood chamber. These cans may 
be had anywhere and prove very satisfactory. If you 
have old cans without lids, just use a piece of cloth tied 
over the top. The bees will suck the feed through the 
cloth. If you invert it first over a dish, you will catch 
the first flow, which is sometimes a little too strong. 


Excuse me for giving such a long explanation of the 
Doolittle method, but I do not know of anything better. 
Doolittle was a very careful man. He reared fine queens. 
I remember visiting at his apiary and his showing me 
some of the finest, yellowest Italian queens that I ever 
saw. As I made the remark that I did not care for the 
looks of a queen, but only for her prolificness, he replied 
“Oh! You like to look at a pretty girl, why not at a pretty 
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queen? 


New Competition for Oranges 


Eastern tomato growers are making a vigorous cam 
paign to establish tomato juice as a regular item on the 
breakfast table. The discovery that tomatoes are rich 
in vitamins has given this fruit a wonderful boost, and 
so generally is tomato juice now recommended by phy- 
sicians that it offers serious competition to orange juice. 
Several of the largest canneries in New Jersey are pack- 
ing tomato juice this season and it is estimated that half 
a million cases will be placed on the market*from that 
state alone. 


The citrus industry has shown ability to look out fo 
itself and has built up splendid markets for its products 
However, increasing freight rates and long distance from 
market are a serious handicap to orange growers. Th 
tomato growers who are near the large centers of popu- 
lation will use this greatly to their own advantage. If 
the honey producers were as active in finding new outlets 
as the orange growers have been, there would be little 
difficulty in finding an outlet for our present output. 
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Where the Money Goes 


The public is not taking very kindly to the railroads’ 
plea for higher rates. In a recent issue of the New York 
Times, W. C. Burns, a peach grower of Mayesville, 
Georgia, tells his experience with forty carloads of 
peaches of this year’s crop. He shipped sixteen carloads 
and lost so much money that he left the rest to rot. The 
average price received was $551.62 per car. Cost of sell- 
ing and handling was $43.23. Railroads were paid 
$319.39, while he received but $188.98 per car for his 
fruit. Out of his net receipts he had to pay $91.50 for 
crates and $115.28 for picking. The fruit failed to pay 
cost of crates and picking, to say nothing of taxes, fer- 
tilizer, spraying, etc. 

In this case, only one dollar per day was paid to fruit 
pickers. It is estimated that the railroads lost the oppor- 
tunity to haul five thousand cars of peaches from that 
locality because the rate is so high as to leave nothing 
for the grower. Is it not possible that the roads might 
be better off with a lower rate which would provide the 
additional volume rather than to raise a rate that is 
already so high as to confiscate such a crop as peaches 
on the present market? 

Many of the large producers of honey are located far 
from market, where the freight rate is an important 
matter. Most of the carload producers of honey are in 
the Rocky Mountain states or the plains region and, at 
present prices for honey, are in no position to stand 
higher rates. 

The railroads should not overlook the fact that many 
are already sending their product to market in trucks. 
Not long since, a load of beeswax was hauled about a 
thousand miles by truck rather than to ship by train. 
Higher freight rates will not prove to the advantage of 
the railroads under present conditions. The volume lost 
will exceed the additional revenue produced. 


Why Feed Sugar Syrup at All? 

Some of our beekeepers will probably suggest that the 
feeding of sugar syrup to the bees is a mistake, since so 
many consumers of honey are afraid of adulteration. But 
it is not difficult for a beekeeper to convince his friends 
that the amount of sugar which he feeds to his bees is 
far from being sufficient to make a surplus. Besides, he 
can readily explain the fact that, when bees are fed, a 
part of the food is digested and made into beeswax. 
That is the main reason why no one has ever found it 
profitable to supply the bees with sugar syrup for surplus. 

But that sugar syrup is good for winter food does not 
admit of a doubt, for sugar syrup does not contain any 
pollen grains, and it is the pollen grains floating in honey 
which are likely to load the intestines of the bees during 
long winter confinement and cause diarrhea or overload- 
ing of the alimentary canal in long confinement. 

Our fall flowers contain a great deal of pollen, and 
we believe that there is more danger to the bees from 
a diet of fall honey than from clover honey or othe 
spring produce. 

The Swiss beekeepers dislike sugar syrup for winter 
feed, and we believe this is due to the fact that their 
winter is not so cold as ours, so that the bees have occa- 
sional flights to discharge their abdomens. When spring 
comes, honey is far preferable to sugar syrup, because 
the very pollen grains which cause trouble become useful 
in the making of the pap, or jelly, to feed the brood. So 
it is well to have only a small quantity of sugar syrup 
to help pass the coldest weather and rely on honey for 
the early spring food. Some of our Canadian friends 
want a little sugar syrup in the hives for the coldest 
weather, and so always give a quart or so of syrup to 
their bees for winter. 

But we must be sure to unite our weak colonies to 
better ones for winter. If the weak colony has an in 
ferior queen, as is usual, she should be killed. Then the 
weak colony and the one with which it is to be united 
must be fed so as to put them in good humor. Then 
the newspaper method of uniting had best be employed. 
Put the brood chamber of the weak colony right over the 
brood chamber of the strong colony, with a newspaper 

etween the two. They usually unite without any fighting. 

Don’t fail to pack your colonies for winter, or at least 
to give them a strong windbreak so as to shelter them 
from the coldest winds. 
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An International Magazine 


The Bee Kingdom, published by A. Z. Abushady at 
Cairo, Egypt, is a truly international bee magazine. Re- 
cent issues contain articles from well known writers in 
England, United States, New Zealand, Norway, and other 
countries outside the land of publication. Dr. Abushady 
is a crusader who looks forward to international brother- 
hood rather than international strife. He is the founder 
of the magazine and of the Bee Kingdom League, which 
is open to membership for beekeepers of every country. 
Such an organization can do much to forward interna- 
tional fellowship and good feeling. Success to Abushady. 


Package Bees for Greenhouses 


There is considerable comment in recent issues of the 
Market Growers Journal on the subject of package bees 
for the pollination of cucumbers grown under glass. The 
editor, Prof. Paul Work, is apparently looking into the 
subject with some care. There is a big potential market 
for live bees if a suitable package and proper methods of 
management can be worked out. Once assure the grower 
that his problem is solved and a new outlet will be avail- 
able which will require a large volume of package bees. 


Who Pays? 


Our present system of taxation needs to be revised to 
make a more equal distribution of the load. If two men 
earn the same amount of money, one may spend it all 
and pay no direct taxes, while the other may save enough 
to buy a home and pay the share of both. The system 
now in use penalizes the thrifty man, who saves his 
money, by making him pay an unfair portion. 

However, that is only part of the story, for every 
individual pays taxes indirectly. The heavy taxes charged 
against industrial concerns are added to the price of the 
goods they sell. Every time we buy a pair of shoes, a 
suit of clothes, a new machine or a piece of household 
equipment we pay a portion of the taxes which the manu- 
facturers have been compelled to meet. When you and 
I and the rest of the common folks really understand 
that we are paying about 20 per cent of our income in 
taxes, whether or not we own any property, we won’t 
ve so enthusiastic about getting added appropriations for 
every kind of public enterprise which is proposed. It is 
a very popular idea that the Government can give us 
something, but the fact is that we must pay for it and 
add the cost of handling. When we overload the manu- 
facturer with taxes he must add to the cost of the goods 
he sells, and in the end he has less jobs to offer and every 
body suffers. Economists estimate that taxes now con- 
sume more than one-fifth of the entire national income, 
vet there will be more demands for appropriations for 
every conceivable kind of enterprise at the forthcoming 
congress than ever before. 


Back to the Land 


The back to the land movement is so definitely under 
way as to arouse comment in numerous publications. 
Investigation reveals the fact that a large portion of the 
landward-bound are in fact “back-to-the-landers” having 
left the farms during the boom period of easy money 
with high wages and short hours. Too often these folks 
are returning with far less than they went. 

The indications are that the trend will be toward the 
open country for some time to come. Some of these folks 
are taking up honey production. In recent issues we have 
advised those in position to make use of them to buy the 
good beekeeping outfits offered at bargain prices. One 
extreme always follows another, and it won’t be long 
intil good outfits will be in demand again. 

Compared with other industries, beekeeping is in a 
favored position. Honey has not declined jn price to 
such an extent other farm products and there has been 
far less capital loss in the value of equipment than has 
taken place in many manufacturing establishments. With 
the present tendency to return to direct sale of honey 
rather than to depend upon wholesale markets, the in- 
come of the beekeeper remains relatively higher than is 
the case with some other producers. 
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The bee yard is convenient to the cellar. 


The opening to the latter is at the corner of the building. 


The Wintering Bugbear 


Cellar Wintering—A Discussion Pro and Con 


HE first sentence in an article by 

Jay Smith in the September issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture reads 
like this: “The cost to beekeepers 
through winter losses is appalling.’’ 
I have wintered a total of nearly five 
hundred colonies in the past nine 
years without losing one. Is this 
“appalling”? 

As we all know, the two major 
bugbears of beedom are swarming 
and wintering. At this writing 
swarming is not troubling us here 
in New England, but the question 
is: “How are the bees going to win- 
ter?” 

Wintering is a gamble with most 
beekeepers, but not with me; it is the 
least of my troubles. I have wintered 
a total of near five hundred colonies 
in the past nine years without the 
loss of one, and have done it at an 
expense of from one-sixth to one- 
tenth the cost of outside wintering. 

I do not winter bees like most 
other people, and I suppose it is be- 
“ause, as my wife frequently tells 
me, I’m not like anyone else. While 
I winter in a cellar and many other 
beekeepers also winter in cellars, they 
are different cellars. I believe that 
practically all cellar wintering fail- 
ures can be directly traced to an im- 
properly constructed cellar, and, of 
course, the proper preparation of the 
bees before they go into the cellar. 
After two years of unsuccessful out- 
side wintering, I became thoroughly 
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By C. H. Pease 
Connecticut 


convinced that it was possible to con- 
struct a cellar in which ideal condi- 
tions could be maintained, regardless 
of all kinds of winters and outside 
hazards, every year, and that the 
losing of bees from wintering could 
be relegated to the category of lost 
arts. 

With this end in view, I built a 
makeshift cellar by partitioning off 
a corner of our house cellar and be- 
gan experimenting and studying the 
problem ten years ago, and have been 
learning something and making im- 


provements every year since. How- 
ever, crude as it was, I lost no 
colonies after the first year. As to 


the condition of the bees in the 
spring: If anyone can produce out- 
side-wintered colonies stronger than 
mine, or that will build up better in 
the spring, I don’t want them—I 
have enough trouble now holding 
back early swarming. And, besides, 
my bees consume an average of less 
than 45 cents’ worth of sugar syrup 
per colony, instead of several dollars’ 
worth of their finest honey. After 
the syrup is used up in April, they 
still have their full supply of honey, 
stored the fall before, which carries 
them through the spring brood rear- 
ing period and until the fruit bloom 
comes on. I was never guilty of 
robbing any brood chamber of one 
ounce of honey to make room for 
syrup, as the empty cells from late 
emerged brood furnish ample storage 


for the little food needed for cellar 
wintering. 

Wintering outside is full of “if” 
and “perhaps.” Your bees are at the 
mercy of the elements—and who says 
the elements are not treacherous? 
The outside winterer expects good 
results IF the weather man lets his 
bees have two or three good flights 
during the winter; IF ice doesn’t 
freeze the entrances shut; IF the 
stores hold out and IF they are of 
good quality; IF skunks or mice do 
not raise havoc with them; IF they 
are in a sheltered location; IF they 
are packed properly (and this is som« 
job); and IF a few more “‘ifs’’ don’t 
happen along unexpectedly. Not one 
of these “ifs” troubles my bees; the) 
are all eliminated and all winters 
look alike to me, with one result 
every colony a good one in the spring. 

No, this doesn‘t mean an elabo 
rate, expensive, underground, con- 
crete cellar. My cellar (which will 
carry eighty colonies, although I have 
never wintered more than sixty-four) 
cost me in cash—“‘believe it or not’’- 


less than the price of two colonies of 


bees for everything that went int: 
it, aside from my own work, whicl 
was done at odd times (rainy days 
nights, etc.); the lumber was al 
second-hand and had paid for itself 
in another building. Doubtless man) 


could not get out of it as cheaply as 


that, but if it cost them ten times as 
much it would be economy. If new 
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lumber were used, the cheapest 
matched “roofers” is better than 
mine. 


Evidently it is the idea of most 
people that a bee cellar is a rich 
man’s luxury which the man or 
woman with a few colonies should 
not consider for a moment. That is 
why they say: “For the most of us 
a cellar for the bees would cost too 
much; we can’t afford it.’’ Never- 
theless, I observe that the aforesaid 
“most of us” do afford outside win- 
tering, which costs several dollars per 
colony, plus a percentage of losses, 
while proper cellar wintering costs 
less than 50 cents per colony for sev- 
eral years, last year it was less than 
15 cents, with no losses. I can’t quite 
grasp the philosophy of this reason- 
ing. 

My winter food expense has aver- 
aged less than 50 cents per colony 
for several years; last year it was 
less than 45 cents, and this winter 
it will be less than that, because 
I bought the sugar at only 4% 
cents a pound. I weigh every colony 
when it goes into the cellar and when 
it comes out, and know exactly what 
each one consumes. I personally 
know of one colony within a few 
miles of our place, wintered outside 
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in two ten-frame hive bodies, that 
consumed or in some way disposed 
of every drop of honey in those two 
hive bodies and had to be fed in the 
spring, as the owner said they had 
“not one cell of honey in their combs 
and were starving.” In dollars and 
cents it cost more than ten times as 
much to winter that colony outside 
as mine averaged in the cellar. Yes, 
that was an extreme and _ unusual 
case, but deduct 50 per cent and it’s 
bad enough. 

I wintered sixty 
cellar last winter. If they had been 
outside I could not have hoped to 
pull them through on less than three 
dollars’ worth of honey per colony; 
that means not than $180 for 
the sixty. As a matter of fact, it 
cost me less than $30, a saving of 
more than $150, and I can build sev 
eral cellars like mine for that amount. 
More than this, the cellar expense 
comes but once; the savings come 
every year. You can’t afford a cellar? 
I can’t afford to winter outside. 

According to an authority, here 
are some of the requirements of a 
good bee cellar: “A cellar for bees 
must be far enough under ground so 
that the temperature will 
about 42° to 45°.”" This 
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alone is enough to discourage anyone 
with a few colonies, who, of course, 
cannot afford such an expense. That 
“must be’? permits no alternative, yet 
there is not one inch of ground over 


my cellar and I have not lost one 
colony of bees in nine years. My bee 
cellar is a part of my house cellar 


partitioned off, and three sides of it 
are wooden partitions, double, with 
air between, and lined with 
black sheathing paper. The 
panying floor plan shows the 
arrangement. 

As to the temperature to be main- 
tained in the cellar: The bees tell me 
what they want better than any bee- 
keeper can, and they do not always 
say “42 to 45 either. If I could 
not my cellar warmer than the 
15° mentioned I would have 
a lot of very uncomfortable bees for 


space 
accom 
exact 
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above, 


awhile after they are put in. At 
that time they are perfectly con- 
tented at 48° or warmer, and I have 
had them absolutely quiet at 50 


One skeptical beekeeper who visited 
me just after the bees had been put 
in the cellar last fall saw the Wilder 
tested thermometer inside at exactly 
51° and the bees perfectly quiet. To 
the cellar must have excep- 
tionally good ventilation and all con 
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ditions must be right. As the winter 
progresses the bees buzz a request 
for “a little cooler, please,’ until, 
just before they are taken out, the 
thermometer reads about 42 

“Good ventilation.’”’ Yes, indeed, 
everyone agrees that good ventilation 
is absolutely necessary, and in many 
cases success or failure is determined 
by adequate ventilation or the lack 
of it. With me, the definition of a 
good ventilator is three ventilators— 
one cold from outside, one warm 
from the heated part of the cellar, 
and one directly connected with the 
house chimney, which is slowly draw- 
ing air from the bee cellar continu- 
ously. This may convey the idea to 
some that it must be a confining job 
to be manipulating three ventilators 
all winter, but as a matter of fact 
they are seldom touched, and only 
when extreme changes of weather 
make it necessary. Eventually I an- 
ticipate installing a thermostat regu- 
lator to automatically take care of 
this. The little attention the bees 
require during the winter is a pleas- 
ure instead of an unpleasant task, 
and the beekeeper who cannot get 
enjoyment out of occasionally peek- 
ing into the wide-open entrances with 
a flashlight and seeing the clusters of 
solid contentment while the blizzards 
“bliz’”? outside has mighty little inter- 
est in beekeeping. 

I have had arguments galore with 
outside winterers—and most of the 
beekeepers in Connecticut winter out- 
side—and while some tell me that I 
am “lucky” to have a cellar that will 
carry my bees through in_ perfect 
condition, with absolutely no loss, I 
do not know of one who would make 
the effort that I did to bring that 
“luck” his way. I agree with Cole- 
man Cox, who said: “I am a great 
believer in luck—the harder I work, 
the more of it I seem to have.” 

One beekeeper said to me: ‘‘What 
an awful job to lug all those bees 
in the cellar and then lug them out 
again in the spring.”’ I asked him 
how much time it took him to gather 
the materials and pack his bees for 
winter, and at the average time per 
colony that he told me I put just 
sixteen colonies in the cellar, weigh 
them and record the weight, in the 
time he is packing one. Of course, 
this man may be slow, but if he 
worked twice as fast, I still beat him 
eight to one. As for the lugging 
part of the job, the wheelbarrow 
does most of that, as the hives are 
lifted on in the yard, two to a load, 
and wheeled directly into the cellar, 
and at the bee cellar’ entrance 
weighed and set onto their resting 
place for the winter. Not an “awful 
job” as I see it. And, besides, I do 
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not have to buy lumber, build, and 
store a lot of outside cases. 

I always feed from ten to fifteen 
pounds of sugar syrup to each colony 
in October or early November, after 
all brood is out, with uniform results, 
but was told by one beekeeper that 
if he had to feed his bees he wouldn’t 
keep bees. Of course, there is no 
law to prevent anyone from spending 
several dollars for 45 cents’ worth 
of results if he wants to do it. If 
I lived in Texas, where they sell their 
honey for 5 or 6 cents a pound, I 
would talk differently, but honey +s 
worth three times those prices in 
Connecticut. 

I have kept bees twelve years. The 
first year I wintered three outside 
and lost one. It took me three years 
of experimenting and study to get 
my cellar anywhere near right, but 
it was well worth it. If the average 
beekeeper would spend half the time 
and effort studying the cellar-winter- 
ing problem that he does packing and 
unpacking outside, and stick to it 
until he succeeds, he would have a 
whole lot more honey, more money, 
and less dead bees in the spring. 

I admit my cellar is not one of 
those orthodox, expensive, under- 
ground, concrete structures described 
in the books and magazines, in which 
a uniform temperature of about 45 
is maintained. It suits me better, 
because my bees do not want a uni- 
form temperature all winter; I give 
them the temperature that keeps 
them quiet. My cellar would be con- 
sidered by some a crude affair, but 
it does the trick and will last longer 
than I will. It winters bees 100 per 
cent perfect, and has done it for nine 
years without a break. What more 


could I ask? 


“Be Prepared” — A Good Motto 
for Increasing Production 


By R. M. Baker 
Indiana 

REPAREDNESS is one of the im- 

portant factors in successful bee- 
keeping and should begin the season 
before the crop. As soon as one 
crop is removed from the colony, 
especially in this latitude (Indiana), 
usually during the month of August, 
that is the time to begin to get ready 
for next year. 

At this time all colonies should be 
carefully inspected, to note the con- 
dition of the queen and to make sure 
that no disease is present. If the 
queen is two years old, replace her 
with a good young queen. Any queen 
scattering brood at random over the 
combs, or a bit wobbly when walking 
around, should be replaced. Italian 
bees have proven their worth and I 
advise this race. 

Any colony found with American 
foulbrood should be burned at once, 
with great care to prevent spread. 


This should put the colonies in con- 
dition to go into winter quarters with 
15,000 to 20,000 young, unworked 
bees. Then see that each colony has 
at least thirty-five pounds of stores 
of good quality. Give the bees the 
proper protection and they should 
winter perfectly. 

So much for the bees. But th 
beekeeper’s efforts have only begun, 
for while his bees are going throug! 
their long winter, he should turn his 
attention to the equipment he expect: 
to use next year. Supers should be 
made ready; placed in a good storag: 
room, covered from dust. If equip 
ment is found broken, frames, section 
holders or separators, they should b: 
replaced with new ones. Brood combs 
that have been damaged or contair 
an amount of drone-combs should bi 
melted up for wax. 

We should have five comb honey 
supers for each comb honey colony 
and five full-depth bodies for each 
extracted honey colony. 

This is the time also to get new 
equipment, such as hives and supers, 
to take care of the increase at swarm- 
ing time. This one point is much 
neglected by the average beekeeper 
and is sure to result in loss. 

The farmer-beekeeper has spar: 
time, too, now to assemble his new 
hives, and they should have three 
coats of good paint. Follow the di- 
rections in assembling equipment 
varefully. Do not be afraid to use 
nails. 

Comb foundation is difficult to 
handle in cold weather unless you 
have a warm room in which to work 
with it. If you use plain foundation, 
however, you can wire the frames and 
have them ready. If you use wired 
foundation, this will not be necessary. 
In placing foundation in brood 
frames, never use less than full 
sheets. Be sure to fasten securely 
to prevent sagging or falling down. 

To put foundation in sections, any 
method of melting a part of the wax 
against the wood will hold the foun- 
dation securely. Use top and bottom 
starters to insure a good section of 
comb honey which is fastened to the 
wood on all four sides. 

A large amount of honey is lost 
each year because beekeepers do not 
have enough supers for the colonies 
at the proper time. No beekeeper 
can afford to let his bees loaf in the 
middle of a good honeyflow. This 
one thing is a decided factor toward 
success or failure. 

Preparedness enables the commer- 
cial beekeeper to handle double num- 
bers of colonies and the sideline bee 
keeper to care for his bees in one- 
half the time. 

(The number of supers recom- 
mended may look too large, but Mr. 
Baker uses a small hive as compared 
with the Dadant. Better have too 
many supers than not enough.— 
Editor. ) 
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Missouri 


It would require more space than 
is available in this issue of the Ameri- 
Bee Journal to 
interesting things connected with bee- 
keeping which 
Missouri State Fair. 

There was an extensive exhibit 
honey and bees, together with honey 
cookery, in the Agricultural Building. 
There Miss Fischer, of the American 
Honey Institute, gave daily demon- 
strations of the use of honey in the 
kitchen. Miss Fischer also judged the 
honey cookery exhibits, which were 


speak in the audi- 
torium of the building occupied by 
the State Board of Agriculture and 
in the tent of the Missouri Ruralist, 
where she presented the honey story 
to hundreds of housewives who were 
visiting the fair. 

There were fifty-nine honey cakes 
and twenty pies entered, which indi- 


Davis, of Columbia, was 
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State Fair 


superintendent of the honey show, 
and A. G. Woodman, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, judged the exhibits. It 
was said that this year’s show was 
the largest and most attractive eve! 
staged at the Missouri fair. 

In the Board of Agriculture Build- 
ing, Miss Brown baked hot biscuits 
which she served with honey, and her 
booth was a popular attraction, many 
hundreds of visitors being served 
each day. K. C. Sullivan, plant com- 
missioner, arranged for a talk on 
some phase of beekeeping in the 
auditorium each afternoon. There 
was also an educational exhibit show 
ing the life history of the bee and 
other matters of general interest. 

The picture shows the prize win- 
ning exhibit staged by Leo Bradford, 
of Oregon. Mr. Bradford won a total 
of twelve ribbons. William Bren- 
garth, of Slater, gave a live bee dem- 
onstration which attracted much at 
tention and caused much comment on 
the part of visitors, who were amazed 
to see a beard of live bees. Mr. Ben 









garth won eighteen ribbons and took 
home more cash than any other ex- 
hibitor, although Carl Neef, of Boon 
ville, won a larger number of prizes. 


Leo Bradford had __ the largest 


amount of honey on display and came 
the longest distance to exhibit. Mrs. 
George Landes, of Lamonte, won the 
most prizes on honey cookery. Mrs. 
W. A. Scott, of Lamonte, also won a 
considerable number of prizes on 
both honey and honey’ cookery. 
Prizes were divided among about 
thirty exhibitors. 


There was a total of $500 cash 


prizes offered and $117 additional in 
merchandise. 


An Interesting Publication 


The Ministry of Agriculture has re- 


cently issued an extensive bulletin 
entitled “Marketing of Honey and 


Beeswax in England and Wales.”’ A 
book of nearly one hundred pages, it 
gives much useful information not 
commonly available. Those interested 
in the marketing of honey on a large 
scale will find this publication very 
valuable. 


The first part of the bulletin is 
devoted to the composition and prop 
erties of honey, the supply at home 
and abroad, and a consideration of 
the demand. The second part deals 
with the preparation for market, 
quality, processing, grading, packing, 
{ Ce 

Part three deals with the wholesale 
market, cooperative marketing in 
Canada, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
United States and other countries, 
and an account of the New Zealand 
honey control board. 


Part four is devoted to distribution 
through brokers, agents, importers, 
wholesalers, ete., and with publicity. 
Part five considers the problems of 
transport and storage, while part six 
is devoted to beeswax. Copies may 
be purchased from “His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office,” Astral House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England. 
The price is 6d postage extra. 


Peat Moss for Packing 


I wonder if anyone has ever used 
peat moss in packing supers? I am 
told that it is decayed vegetation and 
is shipped here from Germany. It 

used on floors of poultry houses 
and is claimed to absorb enough mois 


ire to equal fifteen times its own 
weight. I have never tried it, but it 
eems to me that it would be fine to 
use in the supers. A few inches deep 


would probably be enough, with the 
balance of the super filled with chaff 
or leaves. It would not be expensive, 
as it is very light and only costs about 
two and a half cents per pound. 


Leslie 


Stubbs. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herman Rauchfuss, Sr. 
Their home at Englewood, Colorado. A 
modern and fully equipped workshop is built 


into the back of the house, where 
new devices have been constructed. 


BEGIN the task of presenting the 

great contribution of Herman 
Rauchfuss to the art of beekeeping 
with a feeling of trepidation. Not 
because there is any question as to 
its being practical, but I always stand 
in the presence of Mr. Rauchfuss with 
a sense of awe. It is hard to pass 
on without leaving out vital points 
in the knowledge which he has ac- 
cumulated so others may not be suc- 
cessful in using his methods. I often 
wonder, too, if I or others have the 
ability, the knowledge and technique 
in a measure comparable to that of 
Mr. Rauchfuss himself. 

With these questions in my mind, 
several years ago I decided to visit 
this “Dean of Rocky Mountain Bee- 
keepers’ and live with him long 
enough to find out something of the 
system of queen-rearing which he 
has developed in the past forty years. 
And let me say that any beekeeper 
who can do likewise will go away not 
only with a firmer foundation in prac- 
tical beekeeping but with a sense of 
that peace of mind and restfulness 
which results from the hospitality of 
Mr. Rauchfuss and his good wife, 
which is touched with an environ- 
ment that harks back to the Old 
World. 

After using the Rauchfuss system 
of queen-rearing in our selective 
breeding experiments at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming and observing his 
results in both Colorado and in Wyo- 
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We have read this series by 
C. L. Corkins, University of 
Wyoming, with much interest. 
It has been in our hands some 
time, and we understand that 
the method of mating queens 
described by Prof. Corkins has 
been changed and that Mr. 
Rauchfuss now uses the method 
given by “Observer” in the 
July number. However, we are 
glad to give the account of the 
baby nucleus method here and 
how it is used, as described in 
the second of this series. Al- 
together we find it of great in- 
terest and originality. 
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ming, I can write about it with some 
confidence. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Rauchfuss has not given his dis- 
coveries in beekeeping to the world 
and that someone less fitted than he 
must do it or have them remain hid- 
den from our fraternity for a long 
time. 

His reason for seclusion is so far 
removed from selfishness that the 
word should only be mentioned as an 
objective for contrast. He wants all 
who can to profit by his experiences. 
Yet he is almost inexcusably modest 
and feels that his contributions are 
unworthy. He feels also that he is 
not able clearly to express himself 


The Rauchfuss System 
of Queen Rearing— 
the Mating Nuclei 


By C. L. Corkins 
Wyoming 


in writing, yet one may at any time 
have the most enjoyable experienc« 
with him, listening to his talk day in 
and day out, night in and night out, 
with a clear and well organized mind, 
in such forceful English that many 
a college graduate would be put to 
shame and envy. 

I am certain that these preliminary 
remarks will be “blackballed” by Mr. 
Rauchfuss, but not by the editor. 


The Mating Nucleus 


The big feature of the Rauchfuss 
system of queen-rearing centers on 
his efficient and economical mating 
nucleus. It is the cornerstone of his 
method. The mating nucleus gener- 
ally used in queen-rearing has not 
been advanced and simplified as it 
should be. 

Much has been said about the ad- 
vantages to the beekeeper of raising 
his own queens. But there has been 
a wholesale lack of so doing. The 
first principle, the extension special- 
ists in education tell us, in getting 
people to adopt new practices is to 
remove as much as possible of the 
factors of time, labor and expense, 
reducing the practice to utmost sim- 
plicity. The expense factor is the 
greatest barrier, and I think the 
greatest disadvantage in all our old 
kinds of mating nuclei. It has been 
one of the serious barriers in the 
adoption of queen-rearing by hun- 
dreds of beekeepers who should make 
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commerce. It is the result of natural 
economic conditions, 

In the Rauchfuss mating nuclei 
there is advantage to the commercial 
queen breeder and the commercial 
beekeeper. Its outstanding features 
are: The use of scarcely any equip- 
ment in addition to standard supplies; 
second, only a bare quarter of a 
pound of bees is needed to mate 
queens successfully. 

The Rauchfuss mating nucleus is 
the result of the principle that queens 
should be mated with a small number 
of bees. Beekeeping literature is 
filled with arguments for and against 
the so-called “baby nucleus.” One 
manufacturer even adopted the old- 
style Rauchfuss baby nucleus, and 
many who will read this are familiar 
with it. In the hands of those not 
used to the principles of its use, wide- 
spread failure resulted. The use of 
the baby nucleus, therefore, has al- 
- most passed into history. The manu- 
facturer had many of these “baby 
white elephants” on his hands. Mr. 
Rauchfuss bought them all and is still 
using them successfully. 

A newer nucleus was made which 
is a modified adoption of the baby 
nucleus principle with far greater 
adaptability to ordinary practices and 
with a simple way of handling. 

From the description here, and the 
pictures, any beekeeper can make 
them or have them made. They are 


A top view of the eight-frame mating 
nucleus, showing the.-position 
of the sections 


it part of their system of beekeeping. 

The two outstanding objections to 
most mating nuclei are that they re- 
quire expensive equipment in addition 
to standard supplies, and if a large 
number of queens are to be mated 
in a short time, a tremendous amount 
of bees is necessary to fill the nuclei. 

At the time the commercial honey 
producer chooses to raise queens, 
bees are precious in production. The 
requirement of two or three pounds 
of bees to mate one queen is a seri- 
ous handicap. The southern queen 
breeders can “get away with it” be- 
cause bees are more plentiful with 
them; they have more bees to sell 
than they have honey. Up North it 
is different. 

The beekeepers of the South are 
the wholesale commercial queen 
breeders, aud the beekeepers of the 
North are their regular market. That 
is no caprice of nature; no freak of 
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A diagonal view, showing the entrances 


comb honey supers, either eight- or 
ten-frame size. Mr. Rauchfuss uses 
eight-frame hives exclusively and we 
use the ten-frame hives at the uni- 
versity. Either size is adaptable. 
To prepare the super for the re- 
ception of the nuclei, strips of section 
retainer metal, one inch wide, are 
nailed around the entire edge of the 
bottom. Three division boards are 


(Continued on page 471) 


















A Rauchfuss queen mating yard, with the 
nuclei in place. Top view shows Mr. Rauch- 
fuss working with the nuclei 
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Above: The display case ready to be 
weighed, with comb and feeder in place. 
The picture at the right side shows the same 
case being weighed with the bees inside. The 
seale must be accurate and sensitive. 








The center picture shows the _ display 
using as much package honey as the spac: 


allotted allows. Small placards giving ir 
teresting facts about bees and honey ma 
be used to advantage in the display 


Selling Honey By Guesswork 


UESSWORK in business is rapidly 

being eliminated, largely through 
the failure of such business men as 
attempt to continue its use instead 
of adopting modern accurate meth- 
ods. There is a form of guesswork 
which may be classed among the 
scientific business-getting schemes. 
However, the business man doesn’t 
do the guessing; that is left to the 
public. 

For stimulating a guessing contest, 
nothing is more effective than an 
exhibition case containing bees on 
the comb. If such a case is placed 
in a conspicuous position where peo- 
ple congregate, the movement of the 
bees will immediately attract atten- 
tion. The interest displayed by per- 
sons viewing the case of bees is con- 
tagious, and other people crowd about 
to discover the source of the excite- 
ment. Some one will remark in an 
awed voice, “‘I’ll bet there’s a million 
bees in that box.’”’ ‘‘Naw,” another 
will contradict, “it just looks like a 
lot because of the way they move 
around. There ain’t more than five 
hundred in there.”’ A few more 
hazards and the contest is spon- 
taneously under way. Provide a pen- 
cil, a pad of paper slips, a sealed box 
into which the “guesses”? may be de- 
posited; offer a substantial prize for 
the closest guess and other prizes for 
the three next best, and you have the 
makings of a which will 
arouse considerable interest in honey, 
make a number of honey sales, and 
pave the way for some valuable ad- 
vertising to follow. 

The beekeeper who packs and mar- 
kets his own honey crop may make 
use of a display case and the guess- 
ing contest idea with very little ex- 


contest 
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By Natt Noyes Dodge 
Washington 


pense. If properly carried out and 
followed up, it should stimulate his 
honey sales far in excess of the time 
and money expended. If he sells his 
honey through grocers, he will find 
them eager to cooperate with him in 
such a program, the grocers’ windows 
offering desirable locations for dis- 
plays. Such beekeepers as sell their 
pack from house to house may have 
a little difficulty in finding a suitable 
place for setting up the display, but 
by calling on various merchants will 
find one who is willing to provide 
space for the contest. A five-pound 
pail of honey will usually afford suf- 
ficient inducement, and many a mer- 
chant will see in the idea a scheme 
for attracting attention to his window 
so that he will give the beekeeper 
the space gratis. 

In setting up the exhibition case, 
it is desirable to make as large a dis- 
play of honey as is consistent with 
the space and an attractive arrange- 
ment as possible. Such a display of 
neatly labeled glass and tin con- 
tainers will make a strong appeal to 
the appetite of the observers and will 
also familiarize them with the label. 
This is a valuable aid in the future 
sales work of the beekeeper. Neatly 
lettered placards should announce the 
guessing contest, stating that the 
number of bees in the case is the 
subject for guessing. Other placards 
may state that honey prizes are to 
be given to the four persons making 
the closest guesses. A neatly type- 
written sheet of paper posted in a 
conspicuous place gives the rules of 
the contest, something like this: 

Dates of beginning and end of con- 
test. 

Each person allowed but one guess. 


Ballots must give full name and 
address of guesser. 

Directions as to place to deposit 
paper upon which guess is written. 
(The box is preferably placed inside 
the store with paper and _ pencil 
handy. This serves to get the people 
into the store, which is what the 
merchant desires.) 

List of prizes: 

First prize 
honey. 

Second prize 

Third prize 

Fourth prize 
honey. 

Where and when the prize winners 
will be announced and the prizes dis- 
tributed. 

Since the actual number of bees 
within the display case is the crux of 
the contest, it is important that the 
beekeeper conducting the guessing 
program should determine as accu- 
rately as possible how many bees ar 
in the case. This is apparently a 
difficult feat, and many persons view- 
ing the display and dropping a guess 
into the box will be curious as to the 
method employed by the beekeeper 
in “counting” the bees. This very 
curiosity serves to keep up the ob- 
servers’ interest in the contest and 
contributes to the advertising value 
of the scheme. The easiest Way to 
determine the number of bees in the 
case is by weight. It is, perhaps, as 
accurate as any practical method. 
Because the weight of a bee is so 
infinitesimal, a very delicate pair of 
scales is necessary. Few beekeepers 
have such a set, but sufficient inquiry 
will ordinarily reveal a pair that is 
graduated into fractions of an ounce. 
The display case is prepared ready 


Five-pound pail of 


Quart jar of honey. 
Pint jar of honey. 


Half-pint jar of 
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for the bees to be placed inside. Of 
course, the comb of honey and the 
feeder must be in the case. When 
all is ready the case is weighed very 
earefully and the exact weight re- 
corded. A box is then prepared with 
a bee-tight cover and an opening in 
the side closed by a sliding door. The 
opening should be just large enough 
to fit around the end of the display 
‘ase housing into which the feeder 
slides. With the door in the box 
closed, bees are shaken into the box 
from combs lifted from a well popu- 
lated hive. If the combs are well 
covered with bees, the number cling- 
ing to two combs is usually sufficient 
to make an attractive display. As 
soon as the bees are shaken in, the 
lid of the box is closed and the box 
placed by the display case with the 
sliding door in the box against the 
open end of the feeder housing. It 
takes a little skill to open the door 
and insert the end of the display case 
into the opening in the box contain- 
ing the bees, but is usually accom- 
plished without the escape of more 
than half a dozen bees. The bees 
may be driven out of the box, through 
the feeder housing, and up into the 
comb chamber of the case by forcing 
smoke under the lid of the box, and, 
in addition, tapping on the sides of 
the box much as bees are “‘drummed’”’ 
from a box-hive. In ten or fifteen 
minutes they will all be out of the 
box, which may beremoved and 
the feeder immediately slipped far 
enough into the housing to effectively 
block the escape of any bees still 
loitering in the housing. The display 
case is then weighed again. The 
difference between the two weights 
is the weight of the bees, which may 
be translated into number of bees 
by a little figuring, taking as a basis 
that five thousand bees weigh one 
pound. The number of bees must 
not be divulged to anyone until the 
contest is over. 

One week is usually sufficient for 
the contest to last, at the end of 
which time the box containjng the 
ballots is opened and the guesses 
“ecounted.”” Letters may be written 
to the winners informing them of 
their good luck and asking them to 
take the letter to the storekeeper (if 
the display has been in a grocery 
store), who will present the prize. 
If the contest has stirred up suffi- 
cient interest, the prize winners may 
be announced publicly through the 
medium of a local newspaper, all of 
which provides more publicity for 
ees, honey, and the beekeeper. 

Prize winners are naturally pleased 
ind in consequence insist on the same 
honey in making future purchases. 
They are stimulated to further honey 
surchases by the taste of honey pro- 
ided by the prize. Since all of the 
uesses carry the name and address 
if the guesser, the beekeeper has 
btained a list of a number of per- 
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sons who were sufficiently interested 
in the contest to make a guess. These 
people, naturally, have been thinking 
of the contest, and incidently of bees 
and honey, up to the time that the 
winners are announced. This list 
therefore offers a valuable oppor- 
tunity to the beekeeper to put in 
some sales effort. If his honey is 


distributed through grocers, a letter 
may be mailed to each contestant 
thanking him for entering the con- 
test, expressing regret that each 
guesser couldn’t win a prize, pointing 
out some of the food and _ health 
values of honey, and suggesting that 
he try some honey, making the pur- 
chase from certain grocers. 


New Comb Honey Pack 


The Kalona Honey 
Kalona, Iowa, has adopted a new 
package for comb honey which is 
finding favor in the retail market. 
Operating nine hundred colonies of 
bees, the firm is selling all honey at 
retail or through the trade, and also 
finds it necessary to buy some from 
other beekeepers to keep up with 
their demand. 


Company, of 


To meet the demand for comb 
honey and still be able to sell in com- 
petition with extracted honey, they 
are using the invention of a membe1 
of the firm, E. H. Reif, and putting 
up bulk comb honey in a sealed pack- 
age. The honey is produced in shal- 
low extracting combs and cut into 
squares approximating a pound in 
weight. These are wrapped in cello- 
phane after the 
drained. The unique feature of the 
package lies in the sealing and back 
ing with cardboard. 


broken cells are 


As the honey is cut from the 
frames it is placed on a drain board 
to catch the drip. Next the squares 
are wrapped and the edges of the 
cellophane neatly folded. The pack 
age is then dipped in melted paraf 
fine to seal it completely and whil 


still warm each square of honey is 
placed on a piece of cardboard. The 
paraffine holds the wrapper to the 
cardboard and at the same time seals 
the package so perfectly that there 
is no messing from dripping honey. 

Special shipping cases of corru- 
paper hold twenty-four sec- 
each finished 
product is very attractive and when 
placed on the grocers’ shelves has 
outsold honey in any other form. This 
may be because it is something new, 
but the writer would expect the de- 
mand to continue, since there is no 
waste, no dripping of the honey, and 
when the wrapper is removed it is 
ready for the table. 

A special observation hive is used 
to go with displays of honey in stores 
Results of such 
displays have been very encouraging. 
One such, put up in a chain store 
doubtful 
about selling honey, resulted in the 
sale of $35.00 worth of honey in one 


gated 


tions to case. The 


where it is on sale. 


where the manager was 


day. 

If care is used in sealing, there is 
absolutely no drip and the cardboard 
gives something to get hold of when 
handling the package. = 
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A Cheap and Effective Disinfectant for Sterilizing 
Bee Combs Infected With American Foulbrood 


By M. C. Tanquary 
University of Minnesota 


MONG the various research 

projects in beekeeping that are 
being carried on at the University 
of Minnesota is one on the study of 
bee diseases. As a part of that 
project, and also as a part of his 
graduate work, H. G. Ahrens, in- 
structor in beekeeping in the uni- 
versity, has, during the past two 
years, made an intensive study of 
Bacillus larve, the causative organ- 
ism of the bee disease known as 
American foulbrood. 

Many interesting results have been 
obtained, but, since these studies will 
be continued for a_ considerable 
period, a complete report cannot be 
published until later. Because of t his 
fact, and because of its practical im- 
portance, it seems desirable at this 
time to give out to the beekeeping 
public one discovery that has been 
made in connection with this work. 

Bacillus larve is a spore-forming 
bacillus, and in its spore stage it is 
one of the most difficult of all or- 
ganisms to kill. It will resist for 
weeks the action of sulphuric acid, 
lye, caustice soda, and carbolic acid, 
and for months the action of cyanide 
gas, sulphur dioxide, and_ chloro- 
picrin. Infected brood combs kept 
in a fumigating chamber with for- 
maldehyde gas for a period of sixteen 
weeks still contained spores which 
germinated when placed on cultures. 

A large number of disinfectants, 
both in liquid and gas form, were 
tested in trying to find one which 
would kill the organism and at the 
same time not injure the combs, and 
which would be so cheap that the 
treatment of diseased equipment 
would be an economical procedure. 

Several disinfectants were found 
which partially met the above re- 
quirements, but one was so outstand- 
ingly superior in its effectiveness, in 
the ease with which it may be applied 
and in its cheapness that it is given 
here in preference to all the others. 

This is chlorine, the same material 
which is used in purifying water in 
many city filtration plants, sewage 
disposal plants, and public bathing 
pools. It is also used by laundry 
supply houses to make bleaching 
preparations. It can be obtained in 
air-tight steel cylinders under pres- 
sure. It may be used to make chlo- 
rine water by releasing the gas 
through a rubber tube leading to the 
bottom of a tank filled with water. 
If infected bee combs are immersed 
in chlorine water, it immediately at- 
tacks the protein material in which 
the spores of B. larve are found and 
within a period of from six to twenty- 
two hours destroys the organism. The 
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longest period of immersion, after 
which growth took place in all labo- 
ratory tests, was twenty-two hours, 
but in practical application an im- 
mersion of forty-eight hours is rec- 
ommended. 

After laboratory tests had proved 
chlorine gas to be an effective killing 
agent, it was tested in the field, both 
in the experimental yard of the uni- 
versity and in a commercial apiary. 
A large number of heavily infected 
combs which contained many foul- 
brood scales were treated for forty- 
eight hours and placed in healthy 
colonies. During the past summer 
these combs all had several cycles of 
brood reared in them without any re- 
currence of disease. 

In treating, the combs may be 
placed in an empty tank or vat which 
is later filled with water. No special 
effort need be made to secure pene- 
tration of the cells. All brood cells 
should be uncapped. If the combs 
contain some honey, but not enough 
to justify extracting, the honey 
should be uncapped and the combs 
immersed in water beforehand to get 
most of the honey out of the cells. 

As the combs are removed from 
the tank after treatment, they should 
be shaken to get most of the solution 
out of them, and then allowed to dry 
until the chlorine odor has disap- 
peared. They are then ready for use. 

When the combs are first removed 
from the solution, the wax is quite 
brittle, but after a comparatively 
short time it assumes its normal con- 
sistency, and, after being in the hive 
awhile, there is no apparent differ- 
ence between the treated and the un- 
treated combs. 

The chlorine solution slightly af- 
fects metal, and for that reason it 
is better to use wooden tanks or vats 
if one is going to use them for a 
series of treatments, but the cor- 
roding effect is so slight that it is 
insignificant where the tank is to be 
used for only a few treatments. Ex- 
posed wires, nails and other metal 
parts of equipment are very slightly 
affected. 

Cost of Treatment 


One pound of chlorine is sufficient 
to make 60 to 125 gallons of solution. 
Chlorine may be obtained in cylin- 
ders varying in size from 2% pounds 
to 110 pounds, or even larger. The 
cost of chlorine varies according to 
the amount of equipment to be steril- 
ized and to the efficiency with which 
the tank space is utilized. The actual 
cost of chlorine in treating will range 
from two-thirds of a cent per comb, 
if one is treating only a few supers, 
to as low as one-twenty-fifth of a cent 





per comb in treating several hundred 
supers. 


Warning 


While a solution of the gas it 
water has no unpleasant effect o1 
the skin, the free gas is irritating t 
the nose and throat, and contact wit} 
it should be avoided as much as po 
sible. 


Paraffin to Coat Honey Tank: 


Honey tanks and extractors a) 
usually made of galvanized iro 
which is sheet iron coated with zin 
In time the slightly acid honey eat 
off the zine and the bare iron is left 
Honey coming in contact with ir 
becomes blackened, and even a sma! 
amount of iron rust will darken 
considerable quantity of honey. 17 
overcome this. difficulty, we ha 
thought of painting the inside of ou 
tanks with duco and were assured | 
the manufacturers that it was nor 
poisonous; but paint or enamel 
any kind is hardly suitable, as it 
apt to come off, due to oxidation « 
the zinc. We did, however, coat tl 
inside of one tank with water-glas 
(sodium silicate). It was fine unt 
one night when the tank was left out 
side in freezing weather. The cor 
traction of the metal caused all th: 
glass to scale off. Later we used 
paraffin and have found it entirel: 
satisfactory. 

In coating a tank or extractor wit) 
paraffin, care must be used or the wax 
will not stick to the metal. Both the 
metal and the paraffin must be heated 
to a temperature above the meltins 
point of the wax, but not so hot a 
to burn either the wax or the paint 
on the outside of the tank. To «d 
this the metal is heated a little at 
time by means of a blow torch and 
the liquid paraffin brushed or flowed 
on and melted in. It will not stick t 
cold metal. The paraffin should bi 
heated in a small can inside a large? 
can or pan of water. When properl) 
applied, the coating will last indefi 
nitely. 

E. S. Miller, Indiana. 


Grains Pollinated by Wind 


Tell J. H. Sturdevant of Nebraska 
that bees do not help pollinate cor 
or wheat, barley or oats, as all of 
them furnish a dry pollen which is 
scattered by the wind on everything 
in reach. Especially corn, the polle: 
of which is so plentiful that the whol 
stalk and even the ground may b 
covered with it. Bees gather it in 
damp weather while it can be packed, 
but it soon gets dry on a sunny day 


and then they can’t gather it, but the 


wind scatters it on the silks and fer- 
tilizes it. 
E. M. Johnson, 
Wisconsin. 
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New San Bernardino County 
Apiary Regulations 
Practically every county in Cali- 
fornia has an ordinance regulating 
beekeeping. Of special interest is 
a proposed ordinance before the 
Board of Supervisors of San Ber- 
nardino County to regulate, establish 
ind maintain apiaries. The proposed 

rrdinance in brief is as follows 

“A county ordinance to regulate 
the establishment and maintenance 
if apiaries within the county; to pro- 
vide for the registration and identi- 
fication of apiaries; to provide pen- 
ilties for violations; to provide for 
the establishment and rules for carry- 
ng out the provisions of this ordi- 
nance; to define ‘apiary’ within the 
meaning of this ordinance, and to 
provide registration and inspection 
fees.” 

The following interesting points 
are features of the eleven sections: 
It provides for apiary registration, 
permitting registered apiaries free- 
dom of movement within the county 
on report to the office of the agri- 
cultural commissioner. Registration 
is renewable each year at a fee of 
one dollar. Identification cards ac- 
company registration. These identi- 
fication cards are to be posted in the 
apiary and shall not be transferrable 
except upon change of ownership. 

It is to be a misdemanor to keep 
an apiary not registered, to lend 
registration plates, to use a false 
name or address. 

Any fees or penalties provided, if 
not paid, become a lien on the prop- 
erty. Delinquent fees, not paid within 
thirty days, shall be increased by a 
penalty equal to the original amount. 
All money collected to be deposited 
by the agricultural commissioner in 
the treasury of the county to be used 
for bee inspection. 

An inspection charge of 15 cents 
shall be collected for any inspection 
made for bees upon which taxes have 
not been made. 

David G. Sanborn, 
California. 


Honey-Avocado Bread 


There may be something new un- 
der the sun, after all. At least there 
s something new in health food to 
e looked forward to. Although the 
ime is not yet fully ripe for the 
nnouncement of his discovery, Mr. 
Charles E. Camm, of Santa Ana, 
California, the inventor of Honey- 
\voeado Bread, says that only legal 
echnicalities stand in the way of 
fering his new health food to the 
ublie. 

Privately, we are assured: “The 

e of honey, lima beans, soy beans 

ith glutin flour and the avocado 

ake a most wonderfully nutritious 
od. And, not only a real food, but 

s flavor has individuality; and it is 
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good to eat, which is not always true 
of the so-called health foods.” 

Certainly sounds “good to eat,” 
but, somehow, it has an expensive 
sound, too. And yet, with the pos- 
sible exception of the avocado, the 
ingredients listed are not very ex 
pensive. At least the prices of honey 
and wheat are not prohibitive, these 
days. 

Rather interesting to notice how 
the popular taste seems to be drift- 
ing around to the good old standbys 
of common diet. People are gradu- 
ally learning the real worth of some 
foods that were so common that they 
were neglected. Honey, for example. 
And then, the Chinese are teaching 
the world that soy beans are good 
for some@hing besid@ stock food 
Not much is yet known about avo 
cado, but if mixing it with honey 
helps to sell the latter, beekeepers 
everywhere will look with a degree 
of favor on this little-known fruit. 

Robert B. McCain, 
California. 


New Honey-Grading 
Regulations in Canada 
The Department of Agriculture at 
Ottawa has formulated grades and 
grading regulations to be applied to 
honey offered for sale on Canadian 
markets, and passed under Order-in 
Council May 15. The regulations are 
purely voluntary. No producer 01 
packer must pack in accordance with 
the regulations; but should he do so, 
he immediately comes under the act 
and must conform to its requirement 

or be liable to its penaltie 

It is hoped that beekeepers will us« 
the grading regulations to obtain a 
uniform pack, for more orderly mat 
keting, and to increase the confidences 
of the public in honey. 

Samples of honey to be graded 
may be sent to the Bee Division, Cen 
tral Experimental Farm, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, where it will 
be graded and the be ekeepe r advised 
as to which class or grade it belong 

The classes and grades shall be 
Class 1, white; Class 2, golden; Clas 
3, amber; Class 4, dark. 

Class 1, White, consists of 


in liquid form which 


honey 
ls ot a color 
corresponding to a reading of Lovi- 
bond glasses of Blue .30, Red 1.10, 
Yellow 3.10, when using a half-inch 
cell. This reading i 
» 


equivalent to 
3 mm. on standard Pfund hone, 
grader. 

Class 2, Golden, respond 


to Lovibond Blue 20, Red ] SU, Yel 


low 6.80, equivalent to 50 mm. o1 


standard Pfund grader. 

Class 3, Amber, hall 
to Lovibond Blue .30, Red 5.0, Yel- 
low 24.0, equivalent to 85 mm. on 


correspond 


the standard Pfund grader. 


Class 4, Dark, shall correspond to 
greater values than Red 5.0, Yellow 
21.0, or more than 85 mm. on the 
Pfund grader. 


Definitions of Grades 


Grade (a) Fancy—honey free from 
damage. Density not less than 1.435 
on specific gravity scale. Free from 
foreign material and scum. When 


granulated it shall be uniformly 


smooth and fine. It shall be com- 
pletely liquefied when sold as liquid 
honey. Shall not include honey of 


the minimum color of its class. 

Grade (b) Choice 
Density not less than 1.435. 
Free from foreign material. Depth 
of scum not more than one-sixteenth 
of an inch in containers of less than 
sixty pounds and not in excess of 
one-fourth inch in sixty-pound con- 
Honey of the minimum color 
When 
granulated it shall be uniformly 
granulated and of medium to fine 
texture. If sold as liquid honey it 
shall not contain more than 5% of 
granulated except in glass, in which 
the honey shall be completely liquid. 


honey free from 


aqamare. 


tainers. 


requirements of its class. 


Grade (c) Manufacturers. Shall 
include all honey not included in (a) 
and (b) and free from excessive for- 
eign material and excessive damage. 


Marking of Containers 


All containers shall be conspicu- 
ously marked on the face or side with 
the name of the class and grade of 
the honey. When contained in cases, 
both the cases and the containers 
shall be marked. Markings shall be 
in distinctly legible block letters not 
less than one-eighth inch on glass, 
and not less than one-fourth inch in 
height on metal, and not less than 
one-half inch on cases 

No person shall offer honey for 
sale or ship honey or display honey 
so marked unless the quality of the 
honey is equal to or better than the 
class or grade marked. 

All honey imported into Canada 
for resale in any form shall be dis- 
tinctly 


country of origin. 


marked with the name of the 


The minister of agriculture shall 


assign inspectors, to insure the carry- 
ing out of these regulations, who may 
entel any building or premises to 


make examination. 

Nothing in these regulations shall 
obligate any producer to mark honey 
n accordance with them, but if the 


honey is so marked it shall be sub 
ject to the provisions of these regu- 
lation 


Nothing in the regulations shall 


prohibit the use of a trade name or 
a floral source, provided such names 
ot obscure the markings required 
or do not imply that the quality of 
honey is better than that set 
forth. Also, where the floral source 


is stated the honey must be true to 
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3y N. N. Dodge 


Bruin Refuses to Meet Joubert 
J. P. Joubert, whose three bee 
yards are located near Enumclaw, 
Washington, has a rendezvous with 
a bear. Up to September 2, Bruin 
had failed to keep the appointment. 
However, he visited one or another 
of the yards almost every night, but 
never the one in which Joubert was 
waiting for him with a rifle. Joubert 
states that the bear is very courteous 
in his visits, as he refrains from de- 
molishing more than one hive per 
night. Nevertheless the young bee- 
keeper wishes that the bear would 
keep the appointment so that he 
(Joubert) could get some sleep. 
Seatie 
Paine on the Trail of Honey Clarity 
Mr. H. S. Paine, in charge of the 
carbohydrate division, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
was in the Northwest during the early 
part of August, traveling as far as 
the coast in Washington and Oregon. 
Mr. Paine is especially interested in 
the problems of packers of honey, 
particularly clarifying cloudy honey. 
He has developed a laboratory process 
of clarifying honey which gives re- 
markable results, and is now making 
an effort to perfect the process so 
that it may be used on a commercial 
scale. Mr. Paine believes that honey 
packed in glass will stand a far bet- 
ter chance of competing with the 
table syrups if it is brilliantly clear, 
a condition practically impossible to 
obtain with present systems of honey 
bottling. 
=—_ ( 
Heavy Spray Losses This Year 
Mr. C. H. Shader, honey producer 
of Yakima, Washington, reports that 
losses of bees from spray poisoning 
have been especially heavy during 
the past summer. 
a 
Mountain Statés Board Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association was 
held in Boise, Idaho, August 10 to 15. 
Although the association still held in 
warehouses a number of carloads of 
1930 crop, the increasing number of 
inquiries, especially from Germany, 
indicated that much of this would be 
moved into export during August 
and September. Plans were formu- 
lated for the program of marketing 
the 1981 crop, which gave indications 
of being considerably short of the 
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19380 yield, with the greater portion 
of the honey grading darker. How- 
ever, several producers reported good 
yields of water-white honey. 
0O- 
Mosteller Goes Visiting 

Mr. William Mosteller, of Casper, 
Wyoming, with his wife and dog 
“Brownie,” made a long trip by auto- 
mobile throughout the Northwest 
during August. The Mostellers visited 
beekeepers along their route through 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. They 
report their first taste of true locust 
honey at the home of Carl F. Buck, 
of Walla Walla, Washington. 

a es 


Bradshaw Honey Reaches Markets 

On August 7 the first lot of 1931 
crop comb honey reached the Port- 
land and Seattle markets by truck. 
Mr. Douglas Bradshaw, of R. D. 
Bradshaw & Sons, brought the ship- 
ment from the Bradshaw intermoun- 
tain apiaries. Although the Bradshaws 
report a poor crop of comb honey, 
due to slow honeyflows caused by the 
hot, dry weather, they expect to be 
able to supply their regular trade 
and to maintain their reputation of 
fifteen years’ standing of placing the 
first new crop honey in Northwest 
markets each fall. The Bradshaws 
have also been packing extracted 
honey for the Portland, Oregon, mar- 
ket. 

—o 

Webster Studies Fireweed Pest 

Dr. R. L. Webster, state entomolo- 
gist of Washington, is much inter- 
ested in the insect which has attacked 
the fireweed plants of the coastal 
areas this season, causing the flower 
stems to wither. He has been carry- 
ing on studies in the field in Skagit 
County and hopes to report definite 
progress in his investigations regard- 
ing the insect in the near future. 


Express Rates on Package Bees 


A very important progressive step 
was taken in the movement to obtain 
reduced express rates on package 
bees when the fact-finding report of 
Messrs. F. FE. Todd and F. H. Me 
Elfresh, Jr., was delivered to the 
Package Bee Committee of the Cali- 
fornia 
cently. By action of the last con 
vention of the association, the State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Bureau of 
asked to cooperate in obtaining data 


Beekeepers’ Association re 


Commerce were 





to be used in presenting the matte: 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. Questionnaires were sent t 
both producers and buyers of pack 
age bees, and the results of th 
analysis of the replies are now sub 
mitted. 

The report reveals a careful ar 
thorough study of the whole subje 
as far as available data would permi 
and it reflects great credit on th 
two men named above, upon who 
the burden of the work fell. Sta 
tistics of the package bee busine 
are not abundant and the committe 
was at a disadvantage in trying 
obtain information from prospectiy 
buyers. But producers of packag« 
were unanimous in their respons 
and the analysis of the problem ni 
in the hands of the committee w 
furnish a sufficient basis for futu 
action. 

The study of the problem was ni 
essarily limited to the package b« 
business in California. It is unde: 
stood that a like movement is we 
under way in the South The pr 
duction of package bees seems 
be limited to northern California an 
some parts of the South. On th 
face of the matter, there does not 
seem to be any good reason wh} 
these two sections could not pool 
their interests and work together t 
accomplish their purpose. 


Honey Selling Helps 
By Alfred H. Pering 


Not so long since, I had occasion 
to make a trip to Tampa, Florida 
Tampa lays claim to being the most 
active city commercially in Florida 
While the writer’s “better seven 
eighths” did her ‘‘window shopping’ 
your humble servant passed some of 
his time in visiting leading retail 
groceries and the markets to look 
over the honey displays and to se: 
if he could get some pointers on sell 
ing honey. 

At one store the display of variou 
kinds of “eats,” put up in container 
that, when empty, could be put t 
very convenient use by the house 
wife, was very striking. Quite a nun 
ber of the containers appeared to b: 
of much more value than their cor 
tents. Here in the sunny southland 
where we have so little cold to inte: 
fere with the breeding and activitik 
of ordinary pests, the good housewif« 
finds it a great convenience to us 
various sizes and designs of vermin 
proof vessels, especially glass vessels 
Glass containers are easily cleane 
and are the more convenient, as the 
readily show the amount of thei! 
contents. They aid in keeping tal 
on the supply and remind one whet 
they should be replenished. 

It appeared that almost all con 
tainers seen on the shelves of thess 
stores and markets could just as well 
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be used as honey containers as any 
other commercial commodity. Ves- 
sels made with their opening large 
enough for the insertion of one’s 
hand would add to convenience in 
cleaning and the removal of con- 
tents. <A glass container for chunk 
honey, when emptied, could be used 
to store crackers, honey jumbles, 
doughnuts, etc. It appears to the 
writer that, if the glass manufac- 
turers should have iicir attention 
called to the needs of the beekeepers 
in a sufficiently forceful way, they 
could design many containers that 
would be useful after the honey was 
removed. 

“We keep bees in summer and 
“we” also keep tourists in winter. 
Many of our winter visitors give very 
interesting accounts of how they or 
someone else keep bees. As our 
apiary is on a prominent public thor- 
oughfare, it attracts its full share of 
attention. Remarks of the passer-by 
are often very amusing. We use a 
woven wire fence covered by grape 
vines to cause the bees to rise high 
before crossing the roadway. A vis- 
itor asked, “‘Why do you compel your 
bees to climb that fence?” 

Not long since, a tourist related a 
method of beekeeping in bygone days, 
as practiced in the swamps along the 
Savannah River. The old-fashioned 
box-hives were in vogue then. An 
inch auger hole in the top of the 
hive furnished a passage into the 
receptacle for surplus honey. The 
receptacles consisted of neat, well- 
made, brass-bound cedar buckets. 
When the bucket was full of honey, 
the whole thing was sold altogether. 
From that statement I got a bright 
(fool) idea. I think I’ll invert some 
quart glass containers over inch holes 
bored in inner cover, the inner cover 
to be placed just over the brood nest. 
If I live long enough to get the glass 
jars filled nicely, I’ll send in a report 
of my success, or failure—? 

Florida. 
Scarcity of Bumblebees 

It might be of interest to your 
readers to know that there are no 
bumblebees this year in this part of 
Oklahoma. This has never happened 
before. They have been always more 
or less plentiful. I missed them in 
the spring, and since that time other 
people, some as far as twenty-five 
miles away, have been on the lookout 
for them, but few bumblebees were 

een. 

There is no mistake about it, as by 
their great size and loud noise they 
cannot be easily overlooked. I know 
no cause for it. There has been a 

nild winter and an abnormal cold 
pring, but we have had similar sea- 
sons and worse ones before, with no 
uch results with the bumblebee popu- 
ation. 
Charles Hofmaster, Oklahoma. 
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Remington, Red River Valley 
Leader. Passes to Great Reward 

















W. W. REMINGTON 
“Princes and lords are but the 
breath of kings an honest man’s 
the noblest work of God.’ Honesty, 
sincerity and kindliness characterized 


this grand old man who pa sed away 
from our midst August 17 WwW. W. 
Remington, 77, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, prominent in civic affairs and 
known throughout the Red Rive 
Valley and many other parts of the 
Northwest for his activities in bee- 
keeping and gladiolus raising, will 
long be remembered by those who 
had the good fortune to know him. 
In April, Mr. Remington suffered a 
stroke, and when apparently on the 
road to recovery he developed pneu 
monia and died. 

President of the North Dakota 
Beekeepers’ Association 
1928, and secretary 1e 
Honey Producers’ Association for 
three years, Mr. Remington did all 
duties required of him and d 


d t 


nem 


well. For several years he was a 
member of the staff of Minnesota 
apiary inspection service. 

For half a century an educator in 
Colorado, Mr. Remington came to 
Moorhead eleven years ago after rv 
tiring as head of the East Side Latin 
School of Denver, Colorado 
ver’s pioneer years he had organized 
the Fort Collins High School and 


acted as the institution’ first prin 
cipal. 

He was for two tern president 
and for about twenty years secretary 
of the Colorado State Educational A 
sociation. He was born in Ohio 

On his arrival in Moorhead, M1 
Remington purchased a_ tract of 
ground on the outskirts of the cit) 
where he kept an apiary of about 


one hundred 


growing gladioluses. Only the Red 
River separated his land from North 
Dakota. His bees had the range of 
fields of sweet clover, basswood and 
other bloom in season. At the time 
of his death he owned the largest 
flowers for many miles 
around. He supplied the entire Moor- 
head demand and many of his flowers 
were distributed to F: 
cities. 


garden of 


rgo and other 


He was long active in the Moor- 
head Rotary Club and was a past 
officer of the organization. 

He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
and a member of Delta Tau Delta, 
literary fraternity. 

Surviving are four sons, Hugh P., 
an attorney at Lisbon, North Dakota; 
O. S., connected with the immigra- 
tion service in Grand Forks; Dr. Roe 
E. Remington, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Paul E., at Denver, 
Colorado; a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy 
Webster, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and a brother, Scott Rem- 
Detroit, Michigan. 

J. A. Munro. 


Remington 


ington, at 


Make Them Rich in Stores 


Last spring I selected two ten- 
frame hives of about equal strength, 
with equal amounts of brood, and 
both with ample stores On one | 
placed a 


econd story of empty 
combs, on the other one of combs 
about two-thirds full of honey. About 
three weeks later the colony given 
the extra stores had ’ 


three 
brood than the other, 
but as both colonies had been more 
than getting a living from dandelion, 
there could be no question of the one 


about 
frames mors 


} 


being short of stores at any time. 
The stronger at this time was getting 
crowded for room, so I removed three 
frames of honey and gave them three 
empty combs. 

This confirmed the belief I had 
arrived at the year before, that a 
colony with a superabundance of 

tores will raise more brood than one 
that merely has sufficient stores for 
their need 


Therefore, it is my opinion that it 
vas not the extra room your corre 


+ 


spondent gave them, but the twenty- 


five pounds of honey, that did the 
trick. It made them feel rich, that 
they could afford a larger family 


without incurring the danger of run 
ning into lean days ahead. 

The questioner announced his in 
tention of trying the idea on more 
colonis thi year. I would like to 

izgest that he also supply some 
colonies with a body of empty combs, 
vhen he will, I am sure, prove to his 
own Satisfaction that it is not the 
extra room, but the extra stores, that 
cause the extra brood rearing. 


C. E. Sweeney, Ohio. 
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This picture, taken during the 
Kingston, is demonstrating how to transfer from a box-hive to a frame hive. On the left 


first-hand experience with amused onlookers 


New Hampshire meeting in 


to cheer her. 


1930, shows how lively things get 








sometimes. E. C. Wardwell, of Ea 
little New Hampshire miss is getting some 


High Spots in New Hampshire Meeting 


A new method of 
honey into a smoother spread with 
improved flavor was explained by 
E. F. Phillips, professor of apicul- 
ture, Cornell University, at the an- 
nual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Beekeepers’ Association during the 
recent Farmers’ and Homemakers’ 
Week at the University of New 
Hampshire. 


crystallizing 


While it calls for scientifically con- 
trolled conditions to be done most 
efficiently, he said, the average bee- 
keeper can get good results by stor- 
ing his honey in the basement in the 
fall when the temperature of this 
storage is at approximately 57 de- 
grees. 

An election of officers gave the 
presidency again to J. R. Hepler, as- 
sociate professor of horticulture at 
the State University. E. J. Rasmus- 


sen, research assistant in horticul- 
ture, was also reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


W. E. Putnam, Hancock, is the 
new vice-president, and C. H. Pease, 
Marlboro, and E. W. Young, Temple, 
are new members of the executive 
committee. C. E. Wardwell, of East 
Kingston, was retained as a third 
member of the committee. Mr. Pease 
and Mr. Young replace G. C. Barton, 
state apiary inspector, and James 
Macfarlane, university florist, who 
were members of the executive com- 
mittee last year. 

The one-track mind of the honey- 
bee is the key to swarm control, Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut, 
another of the speakers on the bee- 
keepers’ program, declared. He 
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warned that whatever method is fol- 
lowed to control swarm “fever,” it 
must be drastic to be effective. 

calls for an extra hive 
colony,” he explained. 
“These hives can be used repeatedly. 
When a colony is found with swarm 
fever, set two or three combs from 
the colony into a new hive, shaking 
more bees with these combs, and see- 
ing that the queen is in the new hive. 
Of course, fill the spaces due to re- 
moval of combs with other combs or 
sheets of foundation. At the end of 
five or six days, remove all cells from 
the new hives and replace all the 
combs with brood into the permanent 
hive with queen and bees. Store the 
extra hive and combs. The bees will 
generally work on vigorously.” 


“My plan 
for every 


When persistent swarmers are not 
controlled by this plan, Mr. Latham 
advised killing the old queen and, a 
week later, or just before virgins are 
likely to emerge, removing all but 
one cell. 

E. J. Rasmussen, research assistant 
in horticulture, University of New 
Hampshire, also addressed the bee 
men, speaking on “Our Partnership 
with the Fruit Growers.” 

A demonstration in requeening and 
handling bees was given by Mr. 
Latham. This feature was similar to 
one at their previous meeting, when 
E. C. Wardwell, of East Kingston, 
New Hampshire, beekeeper, demon- 
strated how to transfer from 
a box-hive and from a tree to a mod- 
ern hive—Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


bees 


Two Popular References to 
Bees and Honey 


The June, 1931, issue of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Forests’”” magazine, published in 
Washington, D. C., contained several 
very interesting references to 
One was in the form of a major fea- 
ture article dealing with the produc- 
tion of tupelo honey in the South. 
The description of the delicious flavor 
of the honey, in the first paragraph 
of the article, should cause many 
readers to make a honey purchase at 
the first opportunity. 


bees. 


Another reference to bees was in 
the form of a quotation from the 
“Baltimore Sun” describing an old 
cypress tree in Dismal Swamp, Vir- 
ginia. A limb of the tree has for 
years been the home and storehouse 


for a large colony of bees, and in 
consequence is a great attraction to 
bears. The roots of the tree have 


sent up any number of sharp, wedge- 
shaped shoots, several feet in height, 
which surround the trunk to a dis 
tance of many feet. On one of these 
shoots a carcass of a bear was found. 
Apparently the bear had climbed the 
tree to reach the honey, but met with 


such a vicious attack from the bees 
that he fell to the ground and was 


speared by the sharp, sturdy shoot. 
Investigation of the 
around the base of the tree un- 
covered the skeletons of six more 
bears either upon or very near these 
spear-like cypress knees. 

Natt N. Dodge, Washington. 
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Little Blue Kitchen 


Hallowe'en Is Coming 


Hallowe’en is coming, 
Want to know how I know? 
Saw queer jack-o'lanterns 
Hanging in a row 
Saw them grinning, grinning 
In a golden state, 
Beckoning the hostess 
iho would decorate! 


Hallowe'en is coming, 
Want to know how I guess? 
Saw false faces hanging 
Near a spangled dress, 
And a front show window 
In a shop near by 
Had, right in the middle, 
One big pumpkin pie. 


Honey “Dainties for Hallowe’en 


The beloved Hoosier poet gained 
quite a bit of his fame by his poem, 
“When the Frost Is on the Pumpkin 
and the Fodder’s in the Shock,” be- 
cause everybody’s interested in pump- 
kins and corn—one way or another. 

When October comes around—Oc- 
tober wearing her gorgeous harvest- 
home garments of purple and crimson 
and gold—there comes also a “hank- 
ering’ for the fruits of the fields to 
ippear on the dining room table. 

All summer long, keeping pace with 
Nature as she moulded her beautiful 
fruits of field and vineyard and or- 
chard, the honeybee has been har- 
vesting her crop of luscious liquid 
<weet to “help out’ where Nature 
didn’t put quite enough pulchritude 
nto her creations. 

So many parties and other social 
events are scheduled for Hallow- 
e’'en—that witching, fascinating holi- 
lay with which old October makes 
her final bow before leaving the stage 
f the year! And at all of these 
iffairs there are “eats.’’ Among the 
hings served is very frequently 
pumpkin pie. Now there are pump- 

in pies AND pumpkin pies, but the 
loney Lady’s sister makes (accord- 
ng to the Honey Lady and her fami- 
vy, at least,) the most scrumptious 

nd palate-satisfying ones ever baked! 

‘rom “‘sister,”’ then, she has wheedled 
he recipe, and is this moment going 

) pass it on to you, even giving you 

er recipe for the crust—a most im- 

ortant item. Every housewife has 

er own pie crust recipe, but this one 
so exceptionally good I venture to 
rint it, and suggest that the “blend- 


rr QO. tober, IQ3 





Hallowe’en is coming, 
Want to know why? Dear me! 
Saw a fellow selling 
Cider, knowingly 
Cider from the orchards 
Of October's pride, 
Sure to raise the “spirits” 
When the witches ride. 


Hallowe'en is coming, 
Want to know how I know? 
All these “signs and portents” 
Tell me it is so 
Masks and jack-o’lanterns, 
Cats as black as night, 
Goblins grinning till one 
Almost DIES of fright! 
I Ww. 


ing with a fork” and the use of ice- 
cold water has much to do with the 
superiority of this particular pastry. 


Lucile Laue’s Honey Pumpkin Pie. 
The Crust 


Sift 1% cups flour, 1 level tea- 
spoonful of salt, % cup lard. Blend 
this with FORK. When thoroughly 
blended, add 3 tablespoonfuls of ICE 
water and blend in that. This makes 
enough dough for top and bottom 
crusts. 

The Filling 


1 cup stewed pumpkin (canned 
or fresh) 

4 cup strained honey 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoonful of allspice 

% teaspoonful ginger 

1 cup milk 
good-sized egg, 
added. 


beaten and 


Mix all dry ingredients together 
thoroughly. Mix honey, pumpkin and 
milk thoroughly. Add beaten egg to 
liquid mixture, then add _ blended 
spices. Divide dough in two parts, 
roll out and use for top and bottom 
crusts. Place in hot oven on lowest 
grate of same, then turn gas down to 
moderate for twenty or thirty min- 
utes or until set. 


Honey Popcorn Balls 


To Mrs. Lillian Hodge, of Mechan- 
icsburg, Ohio, Honey Lady is indebted 
for this “kindly hint” as to how to 
prepare honey popcorn balls which 
would surely be a popular item for 
Hallowe’en party refreshments, espe- 


cially in a small town or the country: 

Take one quart strained honey. 
Place in an iron skillet. Boil until 
of a thick consistency. Have fresh 
popped corn ready and stir into the 
mixture briskly. When almost cold, 
pour onto thick paper and mould into 
balls with finger tips. 

To add to the attractiveness of 
these balls, they should be wrapped 
in bright-colored tissue or in oil pa- 
per with outer covering of the pretty 
tissue. 

Honey Taffy 


Then it would be a lot of fun to 
celebrate Hallowe’en by an “old- 
fashioned taffy pulling.”” The differ- 
ence between the taffy of other days, 
however, could be that honey be used 
rather than sugar and nobody present 
have any “‘tummy ache” or added 
pounds afterward. So here’s a recipe 
for making this delicious sweet: 

Boil strained honey until, upon 
testing, it hardens in cold water. One 
pound requires twenty minutes’ boil- 
ing. Then comes the fun, for now 
everybody can take a hand in the 
“pulling.” “Pull,” says the formal 
recipe, ‘“‘until white.”’ Then the candy 
can be placed on plates to cool, ac- 
cording to time-honored custom, and 
later on in the party “devoured,” as 
the cross-word puzzles always define 
the perfect normal act of “eating.” 

If sweet cider is to be served at a 
Hallowe’en frolic, then perhaps there 
will be doughnuts. If so, here is a 
fine recipe for 


Honey Doughnuts 


Sift one quart of sifted flour with 
one teaspoon of salt. 

3 teaspoons of baking powder 

lo teaspoon of mixed spice 

1/3 cup strained honey. 


Mix the honey with one beaten egg 
and one cup of milk and add to the 
blend dry ingredients; or use one- 
half teaspoon of soda and one cup 
of sour milk in place of sweet milk, 
sifting the soda with the other dry 
materials. 


For richer doughnuts, add another 


egg and one tablespoon of thick 
cream or melted butter. 
~_* * 
Little mother, do you know 
(1) That honey contains acids 


which absorb fat in the intestines? 

(2) That honey is better than cas- 
tor oil for children needing a laxa- 
tive? 

(3) That honey has as much of 
healing quality as the tar with which 
it is mixed as a “‘cold’’ remedy? 

(4) That honey contains minerals 
needed in the child’s system? 

(5) That honey can be substituted 
for orange juice on a child’s diet 
when the fruit is hard to obtain? 

(6) That, if baby has a weak 
heart, honey will strengthen its ac- 
tion? 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 


— 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


WINTERING IN A ROOM 


I have finished up a room with drop siding 
at the end of my porch, about eight feet 
square, with the intention of wintering my 


twelve hives of bees in it. I intend to place 
them on shelves four feet wide and three 
feet high. There is one small window open- 
ing to the outside, but no door. Will the 


bees fly in and out of this window if I leave 
it open, or will I have to take them out on 


nice days for a cleansing flight? Should 
I pack them well? I had thought of filling 
the space between hives with dry leave 


as I can get them handy. 
My hives are all strong, with good queens 
and plenty of bees at present (ten-frame). 
INDIANA. 
Answer—lI do not approve of putting bees 
in a room for winter and letting them fly 
out from time to time, for the following 
reason Bee learn the location of their 


hive and will return to that exact location. 


If you move the hive, some of the bee will 
be lost unle they have been taught that 
the location of their home hanged. Thus 


you will lose more bees after moving them 
than you wou!d lose, most probably, if you 
left them on their summer tand, especially 
if packed in leaves. 

If you can keep that room at a tempera- 


ture of about 45 degrees the entire winter, 


you can retain them in it. But if it get 
warmer, they will become restles unle 
you let them fly. If it gets colder, they will 


suffer more or less from the cold. 

My recommendation would be to leave 
your hives on the outside, especially if you 
pack them with some shelter and keep the 
cold winds from striking the hive 


TARTARIC ACID IN SYRUP 


I read in the Journal to feed bee igar, 
that it is best to use tartaric acid I would 
like to know if you heat it in the water, o1 
how you mix it with the sugar I have al 
ways boiled sugar to feed bee Would lik 


to know how you do it 
MICHIGAN. 
Answer—-The sugar and tartarie acid must 


be well diluted, whether you use hot or cold 


water. The use of hot water makes the 
ugar melt more readily. Some people use 
about 10 per cent of honey in the mixture, 
in place of tartaric acid It keeps the mix- 
ture from crystallizing, and that i why 


tartaric acid is used 


Use only the best quality of sugar. 


DRONE BROOD REMOVED 


I have a colony of bees which for some 

’ 
reason wa queenle and had all brood 
drone brood. I introduced a young queen 
on September 2, and this queen was laying 
in a few days and has some sealed brood, 


but every morning the bottom board is cov- 
ered with dead young bees; they look like 
drones and are very white. I would like to 
know if the bees are killing the drones 
before they hatch, or if I have some foul- 
brood, as we have not had any foulbrood 
in this part of Kentucky. Kindly advise 
me how I can tell if I have foulbrood. If 
I send it to the experiment station at Wash- 
ington, D. C., would I send empty comb or 
ome of the brood? 
KENTUCKY 


Answer—-The brood you mention must 


have been drone brood produced by drone- 
laying worker It will be all hatched out 
by the time you get this reply. 

You need not be afraid of foulbrood. This 
disease is indicated by brood rotten in the 
cells The bee 


you try to remove a larva it pulls out like 


cannot remove it, and when 
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india rubber and flies back into the cell. 
Those drones were for some reason killed 
in the cells before hatching. Perhaps they 
did not have enough food. If my surmise 
is right, you will begin to see worker bees 
hatch out of the brood nest before you get 
this letter, and everything will be all right. 
That colony will probably need feeding for 


winter Look after it. 


WINTERING A WEAK COLONY 


Would a very weak hive of bees do the 
best in a steam-heated building, screen up, 
well ipplied with honey, also fed sugar 

rup, or placed in a cool cellar and have 


plenty of honey? INDIANA. 


Answer The bees would be restless in a 


warm building and would soon wear them- 


elve ou trying to get out The proper 
or a weak colony is a dry cellar, at 
emperature of about 45 degree 

If the colony is too weak, it may not pull 
through even in the best conditions. Much 
depend ipon the quiet and healthy condi- 
tior of the hee The cellar in which they 
are hou'd be dry, but the bees should have 


ome ventilation so their comb may not 


WINTERING — OUTSIDE OR INSIDE? 


] I it too cold to winter bees outside 
here where it get a cold a 10 degrees 
helow ero” 

Is it all right to winter bees in a cellar 
where coal, fruit and vegetable are kept? 


MICHIGAN. 
wintered in 


and northern Michigan if the 


Answe 1 Bee may be 


Minnesota 


hive are heltered from the wind and kept 
in a inny place Better yet, you should 
have double-walled hive or packing on all 
ide but the outh side 

2 Wintering in 41 cellar 1 till better, 
provided the cellar keeps a temperature of 
not Ie than about 45 degree in the coldest 
weather and not over 50 degrees in warm 
weather Too cold or too warm will not do. 
Usually a cellar in which fruit and potatoes 


may be kept is all right for bees, but they 
hould not be exposed to the light and -had 
better be kept behind a curtain of some 


kind so that they will not be disturbed when 


the housekeeper roe to the cellar The 
hive hould not be closed tightly, so that 
there may be iir and evaporation of mois- 
ture Put the bee in at the first cold 


November and keep them in 
intil a warm day in March or April. We 


have often wintered an entire apiary in thi 


way But in Illinoi we have too many 
warm days when it is difficult to keep the 
cellar cool enough so the bees may be quiet 


FEEDING DARK HONEY 


I have considerable dark honey which the 





hees gathered late this ason. Wishing to 
feed some of it to the bees that are low in 
tores, which i best to feed it whole or 


mix some water with it? 
generally mix water with dark honey 
when feeding it in the spring in brood rear- 


ing time, with good results, but for winter 
toring I do not know which is the best 
way to feed it The honey is of the dark, 


ticky kind KANSAS. 
Answer—I would not add any water to 
the honey to feed it to the bees If it is 


yood honey and no fruit juice or honey- 





dew, I would just warm it a little and put 
it in the feeders. Do not delay in feedins 
it, as it is getting late. 

It is all right to mix water with hone 
in spring, when the bees are rearing broo 
Sut it will not do in the fall, when 


honey is to be used for winter stores. 


k 


TO KEEP HONEY FROM GRANULATIN( 
Will you please tell me what kind of 
thermometer to use in heating honey? Wh: 
temperature should honey be heated to ke« 
it from granulating? 

There is one of the neighbors here wt 
sells honey that never seems to granulat: 
and it has never been overheated either, | 
the looks of it. 

Is there anything that is not harmful th 
can be put in honey to keep it from grar 
lating ? 

Do you test samples of honey to find 
anything has been added to them? 

Will you please send the answer by ma 
and not publish? COLORADO 

Answer—Almost any sort of thermomet« 
which registers between 100 and 200 d 
grees will do to test the heat of the hone 
It is well to heat it over water “au bair 
Marie,’’ as the cooks call it, o that 
will not get too hot in spots and will m 
burn at the bottom of the vessel. Heat 
to 140 degrees. 

We do not know of any preparation to } 
in that would serve the purpose of prevent 
ing granulation. 

As to testing honey for purity, we rare 
have any doubt about the purity of hone 
produced by beekeepers They have 
much trouble selling what honey they pr« 
duce to try and increase the quantity 
adulteration. So you need not worry 
that score. 

We believe that a heating to 140 degres 


will prevent granulation 


COPPER TANK FOR HONEY STORAGE 


How about a copper tank for the toragse 
of extracted honey? As all advertised stor 
age tanks are made of galvanized iron 
wonder if copper would be suitable I have 
in mind a 60-gallon copper can I can get 
for little more than junk value if I can 
it for this purpose. IOWA 


Answer—A tank of either copper or 


vanized iron will do if you will just paint 
the inside of it with hot beeswax A litt 
sweet tallow added to the beeswax will mal 
it stick better. With ich a coating, y¢ 
need not be afraid of the metal having ar 
effect on the honey. 

You might also use a tin tank But tk 
tin which they make in this 
we are so strongly protected by tariffs, i 


country, since 


of very little value. They do not have t 


make good tin, for we cannot import any 


TOP PACKING 

What, in your judgment, is the best w 
ter packing that could be used to be place 
between the inner cover and the top meta 
cover on a ten-frame hive? I know ther: 
are many things that could be used, suct 
as dried leaves, burlap, waste, etc., but i 
there not some kind of felt that could be 
used, which would also serve as a good 
absorbent of moisture? This packing is t 
be used in preparation for wintering bee 
outdoors in one-story hives without othe 
packing. WISCONSIN. 


Answer—tThe best non-conductor amor 





all the packings recommended is cork chip 
But cork chips are not easy to get. Wo 
waste, felt, or any other loose-bodied ir 
gredient is good Newspapers laid so there 
may be no air passing through are good 
Forest leaves are good, because they do not 
permit the air to go through and still lie 
apart Chaff is good, but more or I dust 
and difficult to remove. Old carpets of woo 
or old clothes are good as far as they go 
The reason why we use forest leaves 


that they are very plentiful right in the 
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apiary. But last year the forest leaves 


were wet and our people used straw. It did 
airly well. 


LATE TREATMENT OF FOULBROOD 


I discovered today that I have in one of 
ny hives a bad case of American foulbrood. 
Is there any way of treating them this fall? 
Would it be safer to pack them for the 
winter in a box by themselves instead of 
vacking with another hive? 

ILLINOIS. 

Answer—The best time to treat American 
foulbrood is at the beginning of the honey 
rop, because the bees then have a better 
chance to recuperate, and also because there 
is less danger *of robbing. 

However, if yours is a bad case and you 
have some combs of honey or can get some, 
o winter them upon, you may be able to 
ucceed in shaking them, if the colony is 
till strong. 

Shake them into an empty hive with a 
dry comb or two, just enough so they will 
not feel like deserting. Then, three days 
ater, put them on the combs of honey 
which you can spare. 

In any case it is best to pack them by 
themselves for winter, as some of their bees 
might join another hive, if they are near it, 
and carry the disease with them. 


The Rauchfuss System of 
Queen Rearing; Mating Nuclei 
(Continued from page 461) 


needed for each super, extending 
from side to side, 14% inches long 
for a ten-frame super by 4% inches 
high and made out of %-inch lumber. 
A section retainer strip one inch wide 
is nailed onto the bottom of each 
division board, flaring over either 
side an equal distance. 

This makes four nuclei in each 
super, each running from side to side. 
Four entrances must be provided, one 
on each side of the super and one 
on either end at opposite corners, the 
center entrance being two and one- 
fourth inches in from the outside of 
each corner. The side entrances are 
also six inches in from either out- 
side corner. The entrances are bored 
with a three-quarter-inch bit, about 
half way through and finished with 
a quarter-inch bit. 

An entrance closer and an es- 
cape are necessary. The closer is 
made of a half-inch block, two inches 
long by one inch wide, to one end of 
which is attached a piece of exclud- 
ing zine protruding about  three- 
fourths of an inch. This device is 
then fixed below the entrance with 
a single nail so that when it is hori- 
zontal the entrance is open; when 
vertical with the block uppermost, 
the entrance is closed; and when ver- 
tical with the excluding zine upper- 
most, the workers may pass, but the 
queen cannot. 

The queen excluding zine is used 
after the virgin has mated to retain 
her within the nucleus. This prevents 
her escape when the nucleus prepares 
to swarm, which it will, only a short 
time after the queen settles down to 
egg laying. 


for October, 1931 


Four ventilators and four pressure 
blocks are needed for each super, one 
for each nucleus. Each of these 
blocks is the size of a comb honey 
section, 4%x4% inches. The venti- 
lator is made by tacking screen on a 
square frame made of %-inch by 
%-inch wood. It is made solid by 
tacking three strips of wood over the 
screen onto the square frame, the 
strips being %x%x4% inches. 

The pressure blocks are made out 
of 44%4x4%-inch wood % inch thick 
and bound on two sides by %x%-inch 
strips. Ordinary super springs are 
used behind the ventilator and the 
pressure blocks to fasten them in 
place and hold the sections of the 
nucleus together. 

The frames of the nuclei are 
4%x4%-inch sections. However, in- 
stead of being the usual width, they 
are 1% inches wide, because brood 
comb is to be built instead of section 
honey, and the wider sections cause 
trouble from brace and burr-comb. 
Two sides are scalloped, so when the 
sections are turned to the sides the 
nuclei are bee tight. Through the 
scalloped sides the bees gain entrance 
on either end. When through using 
the nuclei, the position of the scal- 
lops is reversed and the bees go 
down into the colony below without 
further handling. 

In the eight-frame size, seven of 
these sections are used, side to side, 
from one side of the super to the 
other. On the end opposite the en- 
trance the ventilating block is put 
behind the last section, then the 
pressure block with the stripped side 
next to the ventilator and all fastened 
into place with the two super springs. 
This all comes out nicely as to size, 
and when the springs are forced into 
the place the super may be handled 
roughly upside down without danger 
of sections falling out. 

In the ten-frame hive, the actual 
space in the nucleus itself should be 
made the same, or else more than a 
quarter pound of bees will be needed 
to fill it. The six 1%-inch sections 
are put in, then the ventilating 
screen, then two dummy 17%-inch 
sections with the scallops in position 
vertically to allow a flow of air, and 
finally fixed in place with the pres- 
sure blocks and super springs. This 
works out just as snugly as the other. 

Feeders are used with these nuclei 
made of 1%x4%x4% sections by 
boring a three-quarter-inch hole in 
the top, setting a 44% x4%-inch block 
inside of one and a 4%x4-inch block 
in the other. The 4%x4-inch block 
is placed so there is a %-inch en- 
trance at the top of the 
through which the bees can reach the 
food. The hole in the top is for con- 
venience in filling. A paraffined piece 
of thin, stout cardboard is fixed on 
a pivot at the top to open and clos¢ 
this hole. The feeders are dipped in 
melted paraffin to make them tight. 


sections 


With an eight-frame size the feeder 
is used in place of the seventh sec- 
tion next to the screen. In the ten- 
frame super, it is used in place of 
the first dummy section, with the 
ventilating screen behind it. 

It is important to place these feed- 
ers, or any section of honey used as 
food in their place, as far as possible 
away from the entrance to prevent 
robbing. Neither Mr. Rauchfuss nor 
I have ever seen bees rob one of these 
nuclei if handled this way. 

The sections are placed in with the 
dove-tailed corners up. The starters 
are placed at the bottom of the sec- 
tion, not on the top, and are made of 
medium brood foundation about an 
inch high. Instead of starters, | pre- 
fer to graft in pieces of old brood 
comb. Also, when the nuclei are first 
used, I have found it advisable to 
graft ina couple of pieces of brood 
comb containing sealed brood only. 
Then, by using section honey or the 
feeders for food, absconding and 
drifting is practically eliminated. 

Ordinarily two of these supers are 
used on each colony. The entrances 
of one super are at one corner and 
those of the other at the opposite 
To retain their 
identity, one may be painted one 
color and the other a contrasting 
color, such as black and white. How- 
ever, unless the beekes per 1s crowded 
for a place, I think it better to use 
only one on each colony. 


corners, respectively. 


The nuclei may be put on top of 
the normally producing colony. They 
are separated from the colony by a 
queen excluder, or by an inner cover 
with a screen over the hole. In this 
way, should the weather turn cold, 
they are protected by the colony be- 
low, and they are not dependent on 
themselves alone for temperature. 
In hot weather the tops may be lifted 
and blocked to allow free ventilation. 

The actual filling and handling will 
be told in another article, but this 
much will suffice to show why the 
nuclei are efficient from the stand- 
point of supplies and the amount of 
bees necessary to mate one queen. 


That Article on Honey for 
Baby Feeding 


The article by R. B. Willson in our 
last number, page 409, “The Wonder- 
ful Results of a Magnificent Experi- 
ment,” has drawn the attention of 
many readers all over the country, 
and the requests for reprints sent us 
for use have been numerous. 

This article has been so changed 
in making the reprints that it can be 
used to distribute to customers, gro- 
cers, hospitals, diet kitchens, eco- 


nomic teachers, etc., to influence 
honey sales. 

We still have a number of these 
reprints, which may be obtained for 


2% cents each, plus postage. 
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Florida Elects Dr. Horton President 


Dr. Waldo Horton, of Winter Ha- 
ven, was elected president of the 
Florida Beekeepers’ Association at 
the annual meeting, August 14. L. M. 
Lewis, Havana, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and M. E. Darby, Zephyrhills, 
secretary and treasurer. 

iL. D. .B. 


Tennessee Convention at Athens 

Approximately one hundred bee- 
keepers of McMinn County, Tennes- 
see, and adjoining counties held their 
annual convention August 14 on the 
farm of Joseph Dixon, four miles 
east of Athens. 

W. L. Walling devoted the day to 
instruction on the latest method of 
bee culture. Mr. Walling told the 
beekeepers that Tennessee is pro- 
gressing, rating third in bee industry 
and seventh in production. There are 
200,000 colonies in Tennessee. 

D>. B. 
Albert Koehnen’s Apiary, at Tracy, 
Calif., Hit by $30,000 Fire 

Fire of an unknown origin, on 
August 20, destroyed the storage 
building and contents of the Albert 
Koehnen apiary, five miles west of 
Tracy, California. The building was 
filled with honey representing a value 
of between $30,000 and $35,000, over 
a hundred tons, together with equip- 
ment. 

As the fire was in progress, two 
trucks arrived from Sacramento to 
take out four hundred cases, or about 
twenty-five tons of the honey, ready 
for shipment. 

The equipment included motors 
and extractors, about one thousand 
hive bodies with combs, two thousand 
covers and bottom boards, and a new 
sedan valued at about $2,000. 

Insurance was carried on the build- 
ing, but none on the honey crop, 
equipment or car. 


Kirlin Honey House and Equipment 
Destroyed by Fire 

Warsaw, Illinois—The new honey 
house of the Kirlin Apiaries, just 
south of Warsaw, Illinois, in the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms, was destroyed by 
tire recently with a loss totaling about 
$5,000. The building was constructed 
in the summer of 1929 and had been 
occupied only a short time. It had 
the latest of modern equipment and 
facilities for handling honey. At the 
time of the fire there were also about 
a thousand supers, which had _ just 
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been extracted, in the house, the 
honey having been disposed of pre- 
viously. 

The owner, Harry Kirlin, attributes 
the loss to the accidental collapse of 
a stove on which wax was being ren- 
dered, during his temporary absence 
from the building. 

However, Kirlin expects to come 
back into beekeeping as quickly as 
his resources will permit. The Kirlin 
Apiaries, numbering about three hun- 
dred colonies, will suffer for the fall 
crop without supers, but by doubling 
up and using the equipment on hand, 
a nice crop of fall honey will be ob- 
tained. 





Licking County (Ohio) Picnic 
Delightful 

The Licking County Beekeepers’ 
Association held their annual picnic 
at Mound Builders Park, Newark, 
Ohio, on W ednesday, August 12, with 
seventy-five in attendance. 

A basket dinner was followed by 
the meeting, with talks by Fred Muth, 
and Mr. Agley, president of the Ohio 
State Assembly. 

J. W. Crawford was elected presi- 
dent; M. N. Brown, vice-president; 
C. P. Ruff, secretary-treasurer, and 
Sara Ruff assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

After the meeting there were con- 
tests, with prizes given by various 
merchants of Newark and by bee sup- 
ply houses. 

The Licking County Association 
heartily thanks those who made these 
contests possible by donations. 

C. P. Ruff, Secretary. 

Lions Club to Popularize Florida 

Tupelo Honey 

The Tallahassee (Fla.) Lions Club 
has launched a campaign to popu- 
larize Florida tupelo honey through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
J. C. Perkins, president of the club, 
has appointed a committee to tender 
the 2,600 Lions clubs in the inter- 
national organization a supply of the 
Florida honey at a special price. 

A printed copy of a recent editorial 
in the Jacksonville Times-Union, to- 
gether with a letter and an order 
blank, is being mailed out to every 
Lions club in the world, it was stated. 
The honey is offered at $1.50 per 
gallon. 

President Perkins stated that a 
profit of a few cents on each gallon 
will accrue to the loeal club, but that 
this money will be used for charitable 





purposes, “The big idea,” he said, 
to popularize Florida tupelo honey.” 
L. D. B. 


Florida West Coast Group Launches 
Tampa Sales 

Plans have recently been worked 
out for a cooperative system of mai 
keting for distribution through th 
city markets in Tampa, Florida, o! 
15,000 pounds of honey produced i: 
this section by the West Coast Bee 
keepers’ Association. The honey wen 
on sale at the markets on August 15 

The purpose of the sale, it wa 
stated, is to clear the association’ 
stock preparatory to starting a new 
season. Plans for the marketing were 
worked out by John H. Ireland, presi 
dent, and George Schlegal, of St 
Petersburg, secretary of the associa 
tion, on a suggestion of E. D. Atkin 
son, secretary of the Hillsborough 
County Agricultural Society. 

If the Tampa sales reach the pro 
portions anticipated by sponsors, it 
will greatly increase the production 
of honey in this section. They pre- 
dict that eventually the output will 
reach five hundred tons a year. 

i. @. B. 
Changes in Pacific Coast Personnel 

Prof. George S. Vansell has re- 
signed his position at the University 
of California, at Davis, to take a 
position with the new Pacific Coast 
Experiment Station, at the same uni- 
versity, in collaboration with the 
director, E. L. Sechrist, transferred 
in charge of that station from the 
Federal Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Washington. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert, formerly collabo- 
rator with Dr. Sturdevant at the Bee 
Culture Field Station, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, has accepted the position with 
the University of California vacated 
by Prof. Vansell. 

This places California in posses- 
sion of some of the best of Uncle 
Sam’s bee men. 


Loss of Young Rauchfuss Will Be 
Felt Keenly in Colorado 

On page 429 of the Septembe 
number was a notice of the death of 
Frank Rauchfuss, eldest son of Her- 
man Rauchfuss. At that time we had 
no details. 

Since then his sister writes that he 
was on his way home from the San 
Luis Valley, on the fourteenth of 
August, with a truckload of honey. 
He was taken sick, but managed to 
bring the truck in. A doctor was 
called and thought the trouble was 
from a stroke. After his death an 
examination revealed an abscess 0! 
the brain. 


Illinois Summer Meeting 
Illinois beekeepers held a very suc 


cessful meeting at the home of State 


(Continued on page 473) 
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Vermont Beekeepers Meet 





The Clogston 
home, where the 
Vermont meeting 
was held 


This year’s meeting of the Vermont 
Honey Producers’ Association was 
held August 15 at the home of Mr. 
G. L. Clogston, which is located about 
one-fourth mile north of Ely, Ver- 
mont, and only a few miles south of 


the camps and cottages of Lake 


Morey. 

As this was on the east side of the 
state and most of Vermont’s bee- 
keepers are located on the west side, 
there was not a very large crowd, 
but the bunch of about fifty that did 
attend spent a very enjoyable day. 
Dr. Goss, of Wilder, Vermont, who 
has spoken on the health value of 
honey at the Vermont meetings for 
years, was present and gave an- 
other of his enjoyable talks. With 
a few thousand men as enthusiastic 
as the doctor scattered through the 
country, perhaps beekeepers could 
turn once more to producing honey 
and not worry about the selling end; 
in fact, I guess it would worry them 
to produce enough to fill their orders. 
Charles Mraz, secretary of the Ver- 
mont association, demonstrated the 
carbolic acid method of driving bees 
from supers. It seems to work very 
well. After placing the carbolized 
cloth in position above the bees, it 
is only necessary to wait a few min- 
utes before one can remove the 
super, practically free from _ bees. 
This is cleaner than smoke and much 
quicker than escapes. 

As a general thing, the production 
of honey throughout Vermont was 
cut about in half this season by ex- 
cessive rainfall during the main 
honeyflow. Some sections expect a 
small fall flow, as goldenrod and 
asters are in fairly good shape. Mr. 
Clogston harvested about a ton of 
honey from forty-five colonies, spring 
count. Besides his bees, he runs a 
general dairy farm, with some ber- 
ries and chickens also. Honey prices 
n general are not encouraging. 
Even with a short crop, prices range 
juite a bit lower. Many report that 


for October, 1931 





M and Mr 
Clog tor inaco 
of the 


fine clover comb honey which has 
retailed in the past for 35 cents Is 
now being offered at 25 and even 20 
cents. There has been some drop 
also in the price of extracted. It 
is felt that quite a lot of this is due 
to competition from New York State, 
as honey has been trucked in from 
there and sold to retail at what we 
used to get wholesale. With all due 
respect to members of the profession 
in other states, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that Vermont beekeepers 
could look with favor on their dump 
ing honey here. 

The meeting of the Vermont Honey 
Producers’ Association for 1932 is 
to take place at Burlington, Vermont, 
on the west side of the state. 

Robert M. Mead, 
Vermont. 


Meetings and Events 
(Continued from page 472) 


Inspector A. L. Kildow, at Putnam, 
on September 10. There were bee- 
keepers present from twenty counties. 
The ladies served a chicken dinner 
which was much appreciated and the 
subject of much favorable comment 
among visitors present 

The principal address was by Di 
rector Pierson ot the State Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The director 
commented on the present tendency 
to advocate restriction of production, 
but stated that in view of falling 
prices a larger output is necessary 
to meet the obligations of the pro 
ducer. He expressed the opinion that 


restriction of output does not offer 
Rather, he 


a solution of the problem. 
would advocate well directed effort 
to increase production. By seeking 
new uses and new markets for farm 
products it would seem possible to 
create new demands to consume the 
surplus. He advised the beekeepers 
to follow this method rather than to 
consider reducing the output of their 


apiaries, as advocated in some quat 
ters. 

There were several talks by speak 
ers well known to Illinois bee men 
on topics of timely interest. A marked 
spirit of optimism was noticed and 
most beekeepers present reported at 
least a partial crop, with a fall flow 


in progress, 


Rock Island County Meet 

The bee men of Rock Island Coun 
ty, Illinois, held their annual summet 
meeting at the farm home of L. Weiss 
near Taylor Ridge. A sumptuous 
picnic dinner added much to the 
pleasure of the occasion. There was 
an interesting program of addresses, 
followed by animated _ discussion. 
Rock Island County beekeepers get 
together with a fish fry or picnic of 
some kind once each summer and 
have a day of visiting and discussion 
of mutual problems. It is a wide 
iwake organization. 


1931 State Fair Honey Exhibits 

The exhibits in the Apiary Division 
at the Illinois State Fair this year 
showed a considerable increase, with 
creditable exhibits being entered by 
the Macon County association and 
another by Cook County. The old 
standby exhibitors of former years, 
our veteran C. A. Stone of Farming- 
dale and Edwin Kommer of Andover, 
were also on hand, the latter carry- 
ing away most of the blue ribbons 
again as in 1930. 

The Cook County exhibit was in 
charge of E. A. Wooldridge and 
Adam Bodenschatz, of Chicago. They 
had an especially creditable exhibit 
of artistic work in beeswax. 

The Macon County exhibit was put 
on by C. F. Earle, proprietor of 
Karle’s Golden Apiaries, Dalton City. 
Mr. Earle carried away a number of 
ribbons, which ought to entice him 
back to the fair again next year. He 
is a breeder of golden and three- 
banded Italians and he claims that 
his goldens are really hustlers. 

The apiary exhibit was finally 
housed underneath the grandstand 
instead of in the Governor Emmer- 
on Building, due to a lack of space 
ind proper arrangements for exhib- 
ting in the latter building. However, 
we think it was a good idea to have 
the apiary exhibit in the same build- 
ing with the Honey Culinary Division 
if proper plans could have’ been 
worked out 

The various items of the honey 
culinary premium list were well filled 
with entries, and several large cases 
of cakes, cookies, bread, muffins, and 
other food articles in which honey 
was used for sweetening were on dis 
play this year. The beekeepers of 
Illinois should be grateful to Miss 
Van Gilder, superintendent of the 
Culinary Department, for her efforts 
to popularize honey among the house 
wives of the state. Our state asso 
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ciation provided Miss Van Gilder with 
honey recipes, and these were avail- 
able to the hosts of visitors in the 
Woman’s Building. 
President Mackelden Appoints 
Committee 

Because of apparent needed 
changes in the honey premium list 
of the Illinois State Fair and the 
Code of Rules for judging honey, 
President Mackelden has appointed a 
committee of three to revise and 
suggest changes to be presented for 
adoption or approval at the next an- 
nual convention in November. 

The committee is composed of C. F. 
Earle, of Dalton City, chairman; 
E. A. Wooldridge, of Chicago, and 
Edwin Kommer, of Andover, all of 
whom were exhibitors at the State 
Fair this year. 

Anyone interested in suggesting 
changes in the Code of Rules as 
printed in the back of the annual re- 
port or the present premium list is 
requested to submit these ideas in 
writing to the chairman, who will 
present all suggestions to the other 
members for consideration. 


Illinois State Meeting, Nov. 17-18 

The Illinois State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its forty-first an- 
nual convention at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 17 
and 18. The annual banquet will be 
held at 6:30 p. m., November 17. 
Arrangements are being made to se- 
cure prominent beekeeping authori- 
ties on various subjects. The details 
of the convention program can be 
secured through the association’s bi- 
monthly bulletin or by non-members 
by writing to the secretary, 104 Vi- 
varium Building,, Champaign, Illinois. 

The state association boasts of an 
actual membership on September 1 
of 608 beekeepers, the largest in re- 
cent years and probably greater than 


any other state association. About 
10 per cent are members-at-large, 
while the remainder are _ affiliated 


through twenty-nine local or county 
associations. These affiliated mem- 
bers enjoy the same privileges as the 
members-at-large, including subscrip- 
tion to the bi-monthly bulletin and 
the large cloth-bound annual report. 

Five new associations have been 
organized since the last annual con- 
vention, and these as well as other 
associations have held one or more 
meetings in recent months. These 
include Shelby County, on July 18 
and 31; Macon, on August 3 and 17; 
Stark, on July 9 and August 15; 
Cook-DuPage, on July 11 and August 
15; Peoria, on August 3; Lake-Mc- 
Henry, on August 9; Saline-Gallatin, 
on August 15; Stephenson, on Au- 
gust 9; Champaign, on August 14; 
North Central Illinois beekeepers, at 
apiary of Chief Inspector A. L. Kil- 
dow at Putnam, on September 10, 
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both Rock Island and McLean on 
September 11, and Woodford County 
on September 12. 


Send Your Institute Honey 
Donations to These Receivers 


These individuals and firms have 
agreed to take in honey donated to 
the American Honey Institute, send- 
ing a check to Russell H. Kelty, treas- 
urer of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, East Lansing, Michigan, for the 
value of the honey at the market 


price, less the freight: 
Honey Receivers 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

Bee-Kist Products, Inc., 8272 Jef- 
ferson Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. G. Woodman Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 

James Gwin, Department of Mar- 
kets, Madison, Wis. 

Lothrop Nursery Company, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Tex. 

O. S. Bare, Extension Entomolo- 
gist, College of Agriculture, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Sioux Honey 
City, lowa. 

H. M. Krebs, Sacramento, Calif. 


Association, Sioux 


Above receiver nearest you is to 
be notified of the number of pounds 
you contemplate sending in before 
shipment is made. 


Tupelo Honey Finding Good 
Acceptance 


Honey producers of Franklin Coun- 
ty, Florida, will soon be able to place 
upon the market large quantities of 
pure, white tupelo honey in glass con- 
tainers of a size suitable for the re- 
tail trade. Specially designed labels 
depicting tupelo honey in various 
stages of development have been or- 
dered, and bottling operations will 
begin in the near future. 

Recently Anthony Brothers shipped 
a quantity of tupelo honey to be used 
in the dining car service of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Railroads 
are finding tupelo honey especially 
suited for table use. Inquiries con- 
cerning this delicacy are being re- 
ceived in Apalachicola daily. 


LD. B. 


Details of Death of C. O. Yost 


Mr. C. O. Yost, chief inspector of 
apiaries in Indiana, secretary and 
treasurer of the Indiana State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, was severely in- 
jured in an automobile accident on 
State Road 67 near Fortville, Indi- 
ana, July 3. He was given first aid 
in Fortville and later removed to the 
City Hospital in Indianapolis, where 
he died the evening of July 6. His 
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funeral was July 8, with burial it 
Floral Park Cemetery in Indianapolis 

Mr. C. O. Yost has been with th 
Department of Conservation, Divisio: 
of Entomology, for fourteen year 
and served as an inspector of apia 
ries. He was mostly responsible fo 
the splendid system of inspection ir 
Indiana today, and his tragic deat} 
has been a great loss to the beekee 
ers of Indiana. Mr. Yost was know: 
and liked by many beekeepers fron 
other states, and they, including sev 
eral hundred Indiana beekeepers, wii! 
miss him as we will who have worked 
with him. 

At present the writer is serving i: 
Mr. Yost’s place. There has been no 
definite appointment to the place as 
yet. It will indeed be hard to find a 
man that will pick up where Mr. Yost 
left off and carry on. 

Benj. H. Wilkins. 


Hopper Bait Not a Menace 
to Bees 


I noticed your announcement of 
the great concern among beekeepers 
in the grasshopper region lest poison- 
ing of the hoppers will cause poison- 
ing of the bees also. 

In the Salt River Valley hoppe 
poisoning has been practiced on a big 
scale in the last two years and I have 
not heard of any complaint from bee 
keepers because of it, although many 
hundreds of colonies were killed last 
year by cotton dusting carried on by 
airplanes. Arsenical compounds were 
used for this. 

I have poisoned grasshoppers in a 
small way just outside my home yard, 
but never saw a sign of menace to the 
bees. Most formulas for this poison 
are essentially the same: a_ small 
quantity of arsenic or paris green, 
thoroughly mixed with bran, mois- 
tened with molasses and water, fla- 
vored with banana oil or 
oranges, 

I used unmarketable honey instead 
of molasses. The bran and liquid 
should be thoroughly mixed = and 
should have just enough moisture to 
make the bran damp. This is best 
done in the evening, the mixture 
spread over hopper-infested area the 
following morning as soon as the in- 
sects begin to become lively. 

If the weather is cool and the bait 
is spread too early, it may dry so 
much before the feeding time-of the 
hoppers that its effect is lessened. 
The effect is not apparent immedi- 
ately, but is exceedingly lasting. 

There are still numerous bodies of 
grasshoppers here that were poisoned 
a year ago, the arsenic seeming to 
have a mummifying effect on them. 
I have heard of chickens dying from 
eating poisoned hoppers, but there 
seems to be not the least danger of 
poisoning bees if the bait is scattered 
thinly as recommended. 

H. E. Weisner, Arizona. 
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Inspector Frank Bishop Passes 
on at Taylorville, Ill. 


Frank Bishop, one of the _ best 
known beekeepers in the state of 
Illinois, passed on at Taylorville, Illi- 
nois, September 3, after a_ short 
illness with angina. Mr. Bishop was 
a deputy state inspector, a beekeeper 
of considerable information and 
ability, and one of the consistent ex- 
hibitors and prize winners at the state 
fair at Springfield, Illinois. 

Mr. Bishop had nothing but the 
best of equipment in his apiary, num- 
bering between 150 and 200 colonies, 
and the quality of honey he was able 
to display in his various exhibits al- 
ways marked him as one of our best 
producers. He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 





New Zealand Crop One-Half 
Normal 


The honey crop in New Zealand 
was from one-third to one-half nor- 
mal in most areas this year, because 
of unseasonable weather. It is 
thought there are enough stocks in 
London, however, to cover sales until 
the next crop of Dominion honey. 

During the 1930-31 season the 
number of beekeepers in New Zea- 
land fell below 7,000, although the 
number of colonies increased to 104,- 
000. Prices remain at about 9 to 11 
cents per pound in quantity. 





A Missouri Bulletin 


A bulletin entitled ‘“‘Beekeeping in 
Missouri,” by Dr. Leonard Haseman, 
has recently been published by the 
State University at Columbia and 
may be had free on request. 

The bulletin contains fifty-two 
pages and deals with the material 
most likely to be useful to the be- 
ginner. Beginning with a considera- 
tion of the bee colony and its organi- 
zation, it touches on the anatomy of 
the worker bee, the cycle of activity, 
proper manner to handle bees in such 
operations as uniting, feeding, trans- 
ferring, preparation for winter, ete. 
There are several illustrations. 





“Pinex”” Recommends Honey 
The PINEX COMPANY of Fort 


Wayne, Indiana, are another firm rec- 
ommending honey because they be- 
lieve it is good for what ails you. 
In their recommendations for making 
“Honey and Tar Cough Syrup” they 
say: “Place contents of bottle of 
PINEX (2% ounces) in a pint bottle 
and add enough honey thinned with 
a little water to fill the bottle. Mix 
well.”’ 

The outside carton for their bottle 
of “PINEX,” as well as directions 
on the bottle itself, reeommend honey 
n combination with it for efficacy. 
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OT QUEENS 


We have ome ¢ i € g laying npr sel queens, just oy o go you 
need one or more queer to put into queenless color as you chec ver your t for 
winter, we can ipply you promptiy 


Queen Prices — Postage Paid from Medina 


Quantity 1 to 9 10 to 24 °F or over 

Unte ed $1.00 each 90 each 7h each 
Customers outside I S. A. and Canada must add 25c¢ per queen to above prices to 
cover extra postage nd cost of larger cage Queer hipped to foreign countrie at 


customer risk 


NOTE — Our Untested Queens are young laying queens reared this season, that 
are practically all purely mated and sold when mated. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY - - MEDINA, OHIO 





A Better Method 


Regardless of what system you are 
using to dry cappings, the WHIRL 
DRY method is better. 








This machine runs all day silently, 
requires very little power, and will 
thoroughly clean the honey from the 
cappings immediately, before they 
lose the heat imparted by the hot 
knife. 


It may be used with one or two 
men uncapping, or with an uncapping 
machine. The honey will be equal in 
quality to that which comes from the 
extractor. 





No messy job when the day’s extracting is over; just loosen two thumb- 
screws, lift off the top-bar and dump the removable cappings basket. 


Manufactured only by 


S. P. HODGSON & SONS 













{ New Westminster $3 British Columbia 














QUEENS 


35c Each 


Queens .. .. » $1.00 


i will have young queens to offer thru 
early November. Send me your order 
today. 


GULF COAST BEE CO. 


i, Wieder T. Kelley, Prop. HOUMA, o——7- 
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FALL BARGAIN PRICES ON MOUNTAIN GRAY 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Tested, $1.50. Select Tested, $2.25 


Write for full description and prices on untested. Every queen guaranteed to please 


Bred from record producing stock. 


or we will buy them back. Prompt delivery. Health certificate with each shipment. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALABAMA 
Telegraph and Shipping Point, Bolling, Alabama 
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? Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other valuable honey plants % 
< promote high yield and fine quality. Much good territory remains to 5S 
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= Beekeeping may be developed profitably as a sideline with diversified *% 
4. farming and livestock or as a specialized project. Conditions are equally * 
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ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Sotelo 


Three-Band 


Yancey Hustler Queens “‘::i:.:: 


35c EACH BY THE HUNDRED; ONE TO NINE, 50c EACH; TEN OR MORE, 45c EACH; 
TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE, 40c EACH 
2-lb. package with queen —~ _ $2.00 
3-lb. package with queen : 2.50 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU ON EVERYTHING 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES -i- BAY CITY, TEXAS 








Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood. 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases. 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 























October 


The Cardinal-Flower 





1O Os 

Yesterday, while tramping among 
the gorgeous pink blooms of our Mis- 
sissippi Valley heartsease and among 
the vivid yellow of the Spanish 
needle, I came across a patch of 
Cardinal-Flower larger than any be- 
fore seen in rambles of this kind. It 
was a beautiful blaze of red, inserted 
among the yellow and pink like a 
huge bed designed under a florist’s 
hand. 

The Cardinal-Flower, or Lobelia, is 
a humming-bird flower, and, accord- 
ing to Pellett, not suited to the honey- 
bee. Bumblebees visit it freely, but 
honeybees are only chance visitors, 
since under normal conditions they 
cannot secure the nectar. However, 
the flower is often associated with the 
two wonderful honey plants named 
above. 

The Cardinal-Flower will persist 
until a really brutal frost clears all 
the blossoms. Its little jets of flame 
shine out of the dusk of shaded ra- 
vines or moist lands. It occasionally 
produces a white-flowered specimen, 
and once in a while a rose-red one. 

It is predominantly a plant of east- 
ern North America, where it is found 
from New Brunswick to Ontario. It 
burns in the ravines of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and is frequently the 
only conspicuous flower in_ the 
swamps of Florida. 


Kansas City Street Car Gives 
Free Ride to ‘10.000 Bees”’ 


W. H. Eastman, of Kansas, sends 
us the front page of the Kansas City 
Star for June 19, in which the first 
article is about a huge swarm of 
bees which surged into the downtown 
district and completely disrupted the 
morning’s work. 

“There was need for both ‘Light- 
nin’’ Bill Jones and Maurice Maeter- 
linck at Eighth Street and Grand 
Avenue that morning. From some- 
where out of the blue sky a great 
army of honeybees descended on the 
town like Milton’s locusts, ‘warping 
on the wind.’ ”’ 

Quoting from the paper: “They 
buzzed in regiments about the office 
windows, swarmed by the thousands 
around street cars, drew up in curi- 
ous array in front of windshields, but 
strangely enough their intentions, 
whatever they originally might have 
been, were not unfriendly. They 
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USP 


seemed to be just pausing at one of 
the stages of some mysterious inva- 
sion—some scientific investigation of 
their own—perhaps just an organized 
f flight from drought-stricken regions 

to new pastures or fresh honeysuckle 
forests. 




















“The cloud of insects were first 
\ seen at Eighth and McGee streets. 
a Then it moved on as far as Grand 
1 Avenue. An eastbound Northeast a 
street car was enveloped with the — 
2 swarm. The motorman hurried 
, through the door, and the bees also. M4  @) ~ - Y r A R$ 
ong He closed the windows and carried 
lis- what he says were ‘10,000 bees’ as 
"1s fa as Locust Street. When he opened 
ish the windows the bees hurried back to 
— join their comrades. 
i “Before people learned of the 
ted swarm and avoided the place, the 
— whole section was a picture of flap- 
st’s ping arms and swinging newspapers. 
One girl stepped off a street car, took 
: one look at the buzzing mass, threw 
» 36 her skirts over her head and vanished 
rd- into the Federal building. 
ol “A Federal Reserve Bank money 
ane. ear, all armored with steel and with 
oa a guard inside holding a loaded rifle, 
cor. was caught in the jam, and the guard 
the was just as helpless as anyone else. 
dl rhe bees crawled in through the loop- 
holes, crawled over the guard and the DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
7 money, and even looked into the rifle : 7 ‘ Se 
‘sist wees 4 © Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 
fa In the paper follows a column of Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 
a comments by different citizens who Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 
ally were —" od a oo Distributed by 
. swarm. ey went into the barber 
‘i. shops, into the clothing stores, into DADANT & SONS, ia ILLINOIS 
a tailor shops, swarmed over an ice 
ont cream truck, on the mail trucks. G. B. LEWIS COo., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
It Albert Pelofsky, newsboy on the cor- For Michigan 
ania. | Der of Eighth Street and Grand, said = 4G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
the the bees had ; the women almost i iat ie oo tis te 
the panicky.” V. C. Gardner, assistant 1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, Iowa 1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
postmaster, who was bred on a Clay G. B. Lewis Co G. B. Lewis Co. 
Jounty farm where the swarming of Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark, 


bees was a common event, reports: HART GLASS MFG. CO., DUNKIRK, IND. 


ives “T had to answer the questions of 
_” many persons. One old Negro woman 
asked, ‘Is it flies?’ I told her they 


ends were honeybees. She gave one long 
City gasp and ran.’’—Kansas City Star, 
first Friday, June 19. 


own Facts About Honey BOT qT L E S & J A RS 














the 

The University of Was shington is (This organization cooperating with American Honey Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
ight- after facts about comb honey. About for National Honey Week, November 9 to 14) 
eter- a year ago experiments were begun 
rand in the chemical laboratory at the cumi- Go rsmammamerrensesenecsnsessescaensiesiesnee ess esN NNN NAN ENNENNN TENNANT EHH EHH ae 
ome- versity which were expected to reveal = E 
rreat interesting facts about comb honey. Fe GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTY = 
| the Since then we have not heard a state- = c 
teed Vieng ~sdnclhy cape eer~ag 2 Working Your Wax Into Non-Sag Brood and E 

Honey is a highly specialized prod- £ S F lati Y Cash = 
They uct with many qualities not common = uper Foundation for ou for as cS 
»ffice to other sweets, and our hope for a = Prices of wax are very low, and so of course will be on foundation. We do not, = 
ands | market lies in bringing the facts @ howerer, offer price as an inducement. but merit only. Last two seasons have estab: & 
curi- about honey before the consuming 2 1931 we submit the further improvement of making our Medium Brood two standard = 
, but publie. Just, what are those special 5 widths—8 1/16, seven ~~ gga bs eo sheets to the pound. E 
ions, qualities? That’s what we need to 2 = 
have | know. = GUS DITTMER COMPANY .. . AUGUSTA, WIS. =: 
They J. H. Sturdevant, Nebraska. ~ = 
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z Let This Case : 
* 3 
t Solve Your :; 
oe s * 
+ Wintering ; 
Rs % 
% Problems ; 
2 : 
“ No heavy lifting. + 
% % 
ss No confused bees. *% 
% 2 
A great timeand labor + 
+ saver. 5 
‘4 z 
D4 Durable, wirebound construction; built to last for many years. $e 
+ Galvanized wires. : 
x Our folder, which fully illustrates and describes our trouble-free, 5 
i Copyrighted Packing System, sent free on request. : 
2 Two-colony size, 46x32x28” deep; weight per case, 58 lbs. Price + 
5 complete, ready for use, each, in lots of four, $1.90. e% 
BS PROMPT SHIPMENTS * 
2 < 
as STANDARD BEE SPECIALTY CO. + 
% BOX 392 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 3 
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> Selling Helps for Your Honey 


SS me 


Cs 


Beekeepers are learning to sell honey locally, thus avoiding the 
glutted central markets. Our honey folders are ideal in this 
respect, and for distribution at roadside stands. 


HONEY LEAFLET 


} 
Four pages; cover in four colors. Explains fully ) 
but briefly the value of honey, its uses, and gives 
a few recipes. Name and address of beekeeper 
with honey prices if desired. 
velope. 
) 
( 
) 


Fits ordinary en- 
Sample free. 


Prices postpaid with name and address, etc. : 


100, $2.00; 250, $4.25; 500, $7.50; 1000, $11.50 
Each additional 1000, $9.75 
EIGHT PAGE HONEY FOLDER 


‘Sweetheart of the Flowers” 











Short description of what honey is, how pro- 
duced, harvested. How to keep it, and other 
data of general interest. 
honey recipes included. 


A full page of 


PRICES 
100 $1.00 250 $2.50 
4.50 1000 8.5 


Extra for printing your name and address: 
250 or less, 95c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.90 


500 0 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Send your orders to ) 
American Bee Journal . .. . é 
) 
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The Temperature in the Cellar 


By E. S. Miller 
Indiana 
Last winter and the winter befor:, 


a considerable loss was reported of 


bees wintered in cellars. The loss 


was due to abnormally high temper:- 


tures and it was found necessary i 
some cases to remove the bees. Whe: 
ever such conditions arise, they ar 
due to improperly constructed cellar 
or to overcrowding. A_ bee cella: 
should, of course, be entirely below 
the surface of the ground and wel! 
insulated at the top, and it should 
have proper ventilation. The venti- 
lator should extend from the bottom 
of the cellar to a height sufficient to 
give something of a draft. A mer 
opening at the top of the cellar may 
be worse than useless, especially if 
the inside temperature is too low. 

Bees generate a considerable 
amount of heat, and the temperatur 
depends largely upon the number of 
colonies. In cold weather a large 
number of hives may be crowded into 
a small space with no bad results, but 
when the thermometer outside shows 
60 degrees or more, the trouble be- 
gins. To guard against losses due to 
this condition, we find from experi- 
ence that for each colony a space of 
about 25 cubic feet should be pro- 
vided, so that for one hundred colo 
nies a cellar 18x20 by 7 feet high 
is about right. With one hundred 
and fifty colonies in a cellar of this 
size there is a possibility of trouble 
if outside temperature runs high. On 
the other hand, if there are only fifty 
or seventy-five colonies, there may be 
losses owing to low temperature. The 
above is advised for the latitude of 
Chicago. It is probable that less room 
would be necessary farther north and 
more room if bees are wintered in 
cellars farther south. 

In our twenty-five years of cellar 
wintering, losses have been small, 
usually running around 2 per cent. 
Most of this has been due to colonies 
becoming queenless after our last fall 
inspection. The temperature is main- 
tained at approximately 45 degrees, 
with but little variation. In only on 
or two cases have the bees becom 
restless, and that was because of too 
many for the amount of room pro- 
vided. 





“Poland Booms Honey” 


This is the title of a newspaper 
clipping taken from the Associated 
Press, dated May 22, and sent in by 
Alfred H. Pering, of Florida, whic! 
reports that “‘Railway men at War 


saw, Poland, encouraged by the rail- 


road to install hives of bees along th: 
rights of way, are bringing Poland 
back to its pre-war position in hone} 
production. Some 4000 beekeeper 
netted $150,000 from honey last 
year.” 
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llar Who Can Beat This Record? 
By Wilbur Sheron 


Indiana 
= This is the generation of records. 
1 of To break a speed record by air or 
“aes auto, to sit the longest in a tree or 
ten on a flag pole, or to make the best 
i tee footrace arcross the continent are a 
heen. few of the outstanding goals towards 
oa which record breakers are striving. 
Rais For the present, I am claiming the 
slat record for the biggest crop of comb 
am honey produced in 1931. This year 
well I put on one colony a full-depth super 
sald with six standard Hoffman frames 
nti- evenly spaced, intending to supply = 
eae two more frames at a later date. 4s 
‘se Then I forgot all about the matter 2 ee 
anne until it was time to take off the BS 2-453 
may supers. Each of those frames netted > or 
y if me ten pounds or more of honey, and bas 
the heaviest one gave me eleven and & ? 
orn one-half pounds, and that is the rec- Pe 
ee ord which I am wondering if anyone . 

; can beat for this season. One stand- 2 
ets ard Hoffman frame with eleven and se 
“tri one-half pounds of honey net. : 
yom The honeyflow was heavy here this 2 
ees year and each of these six frames 
. 0 was drawn out perfectly to the limits 
rg of the space available and capped 
“ey over in perfectly good shape. There 

: was not a burr-comb or brace-comb 
, = anywhere in the super. This is very 
a. unusual with me, for heretofore any 
nigh super containing less than eight 
ond frames (the number I use in a ten- 


“ frame super) would always be deco- 
this a ° 
rated with a generous amount of 


a burr- and brace-combs, and some- 
sf ty times new combs would be built in 
Med between the frames. If some way 
The could be figured out to make bees 
ae fill out six combs in the lean years 
Hose as perfectly and nicely as they filled 
Saal these six this year, it would be a 
1 in great saving in combs for the bee- 
keeper. 

In the shallow depth supers one 
‘lar comb netted five pounds of honey. “ 
nall, Heretofore I have figured five to six + SIZES — Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound. Accurate Graduation. 
= pounds for the standard frame and EE I RE PE 


about three to three and one-half for 


fall the shallow frames. HAZBLATLAS GLASS CO. 


ain- 








aan 3 s ; WHEELING. W. VA. 
ae British Columbian Figures WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
ome According to the report of Vice- GLASS FOOD CONTAINERS 
too Consul L. W. Taylor, of Vancouver, 
pro- British Columbia, there are more . am x 
than 3,000 beekeepers in the Province GOA RAF AFA aA 
producing about 561 tons of honey ee | " " 139 
. [ese BEE SUPPLIES” ‘ 
The important producing areas are . J 
aper the O’Kanagan Valley, Fraser Valley, When you buy RUSCH supplies you get QUALITY ( 
ated Kootenay district, central British Co- SERVICE : REASON ee ) 
1 by lumbia and Vancouver Island. More and ASONABLE PRICES. 
hich than 400,000 pounds of honey are a 
Var- imported regularly from other parts A trial order will convince you. 
rail- of Canada and 30,000 pounds princi- -_ . 
the pally from the United States. British Ase H. RUSCH & SON co. 
land Columbia exports less than 2,500 REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
yney pounds of honey. 
pers Honey from the United States must QV POV DPV LPvVPVr POW DPOVD POV POD DPDWDPDQYVD DI O 
last be marked with the name of the coun- 


try and the net weight. Mention The American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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USE YOUR HEAD — 
Get Busy Today! 
“REIF RAPPED” 


Is the comb honey 
that sells. 


“41t’s Modern’”’ 


Big 
Profits 


honey, and a 
greater consumer de- 
mand, is certain for 
beekeepers using 





on comb 


“REIF RAPPED” 
Since the advent of Cel- process. 
lophane, it is no longer . 
necessary to pack noo- No dust eatching, 


dies, macaroni cookies, leaking, expensive sec- 
etc., in boxes, but sales tions. 
have doubled on these 
ae — ii You also get around 
ood items wrapped in - $ 

ats 25 per cent increase 


Cellophane. 
per colony by 


shallow 


pro- 
“REIF RAPPED” 


comb honey is doing the 


ducing in 44%” 
frames instead of sec- 


same. tions. 


MY PRICE 


and one 


24 fiber bases, 
Kalona, 


Remember, for 


50 cents you get 24 cellophane 


wrappers, 


shipping case holding 24 finished cakes, or $45.00 in hundred lots, F. O. B. 


lowa, Weight, 2 pounds each. 
Write today for further information to 
* 
E. H. REIF .. Kalona, lowa 
OFF FF FFL 


Berry’s Reliable Italian Queen Bees 
Safe Introduction Guaranteed 
27 Years Producing the Best of Honey Gathering Queens 


number of fine queens, we again will guarantee 
safe introduction of our queens along with entire satisfaction otherwise. Follow 
directions to the best of your ability is all we ask. If unsuccessful in introducing, 
we will replace until you are successful or refuud cash paid us All queens are large, 
fine, beautiful ones. 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 


PBB BBB BBP LBBB LBB LP LPP LL 


In order to move quickly a large 


CDPDPBPODPOP PPP OPI POPP PODS 
eee 


Choose LABELS Wisely 


You Can't Go Wrong With 


A-B-/] Labets 
They Sell Honey and Are Priced Right 


Send for Complete Catalog 

HAROLD K. GORDON 
SALEM, OREGON 
Net We. 24 Lbs. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Llinois 





© Ce a a Ca Ca Ca Ca CO) 


WRITE US FOR LETTERHEAD 
DESIGNS 


WATERLOO ENGRAVING & SERVICE CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
OD VW» DP2DPDr PDr DPD DDr Pr PD DV YW YW DPW 


Se ee eee a ee ee ee ee SSIS UU SLUM eb nh LLL 


‘Better Bred”’ h 
. allan Queene 35c ee 


These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaranteed in every 
respect. Healthy, gentle, and honey getters. No disease ever known here. Health 
certificate with each order. SEND $3.25 FOR TRIAL ORDER OF TEN QUEENS 
2-lb. Package bees with selected queen -~_- 
8-lb. Package bees with selected queen - a 

Reference: Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, Alabama | 


CALVERT APIARIES, tnocepenntes, CALVERT, ALABAMA 
MMe MUS SM SMS LLL © LLL MLS LLL LLL AS LLL LL © ELL 
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AT 30c COST 
Through September and October will 
continue to furnish good queens at 
30c each. 
Guaranteed to be as good as any 
at any price 
Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 
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FA T HONE Yn 


J MATURE S OWN SWEET A105 DIGE'S TION 


— — _ —_ ‘ 





For pasting on letters, tone 
of cans and jars, parcel post or 
express packages, and in con- 
spicuous places for advertising. 

Red white let- 
ters. 


Millions 
gummed. 


background, 


used. Come ready 


Price: 100, 20c; 1000, 40c. 
Larger size, 1%4x4%. Price: 
250, 50c; 1000, $1.25. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILL. 








Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 


SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering 


hardiness, gentleness, etc., 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Morgan - - 


J. P. Moore 


since 1879. Saf 


Kentucky 














(7 


(7 


Achord Queens 


Select young three-banded 
Italians 


Bred for Service. 


Vigorous, Gentle, Productive. 
40c Each, Postpaid 
Any Number 


Return mail shipments if 
desired 


Safe arrival guaranteed 
W. D. ACHORD 
Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Extensive producers for nine- 
teen years 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our October crop and market report, we asked 
eporters to answer the following questions: 


1. Total crop compared to 1930? 

2. Are conditions improved over a month ago? 

3. How is honey selling? 

4. Do you anticipate any trouble in disposing 
of the crop? 


Crop Compared to 1930 


The writer was very much amazed to find the ex- 
treme shortage of the honey crop this year, which also 
has extended over such a large part of the territory. 
Roughly speaking, the sections of the country which were 
extremely dry last year are more favored in 1931 and 
the more favored 1930 sections are dry this year. 

For purposes of comparison, the country has been 
livided into four different crop areas, those being ex- 
tremely poor, those states being fair but below 1930, 
those possibly up to 1930 but below average, and those 
above 1930. 

Those states reporting poor crops are California, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, southern Michigan, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Wyoming 

Those fair, but below 1930, are Idaho, Montana, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Kansas, northern Michigan, New 
Jersey, North Dakota. 

Those possibly up to 1930 crop, but below average, are 
Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, West Virginia, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana. 

Those states reporting above 1930 are Kentucky, New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas. 

As a matter of fact the only states which are really 
getting very good crops are Virginia, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas. 

This being the case, we can surmise that the crop this 
year is going to be extremely short, particularly as the 
intermountain sections, which are the largest shippers, 
are very short this year. An improvement was noted late 
in the season in the territory comprising Idaho, Montana 
and part of North Dakota and northern Wyoming. Also 
improvements are noted in the fall crop states of Mis- 


ouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Improved Over a Month Ago 


As stated above, conditions are improved in part of the 
northwest territory and in the central west. There has 


also been some noticeable improvements in the south- 
eastern sections of the country and in Texas. The dry 
area as a rule, however, has not improved very much 
except too late for the bees to take advantage of it and 
too late to do the honey plants most good. 

The white clover area as a rule does not appear to be 
able to promise a very big harvest for next year, although 
white clover, being young, was not killed unless there 
was an extreme drought. In our own locality here, we 
are surprised at the survival of the white clover after 
_ rains started, even though we had drought earlier in 
tne season. 


How Is Honey Selling? 


In practically all instances, honey is selling slowly. 
This is to be expected, as there has been a bumper crop 
this year of peaches, grapes, and the apple crop just 
now is being harvested. We do not look for a heavy 
selling of honey, particularly until the apple crop is out 
of the way and more particularly until the cold weather 
has come. Many parties are reporting, however, that 
there is considerable inquiry both in a retail way and 
for carload lots. Reports have also come that the bigger 
buyers as well as the German markets are now seeking 
honey, although, of course, at as low a level as they can 
possibly buy it. : 


Disposing of Crop 


In practically all instances there does not seem to be 
any question but what the 1931 crop can be disposed of 
before the new crop comes in in 1932. The states of 
Louisiana and Texas have probably the largest question 
as to whether the crop can be disposed of. Georgia and 
Florida are in a similar position. Some of the New Eng- 
land states seem to fear that perhaps they will not be 
able to dispose of their harvest, but all in all we believe 
the universal answer has been this year that the crop 
will be disposed of satisfactorily before the new crop 
comes in, particularly if they drop in prices. 

Prices on carload lots of white extracted honey have 
ruled within the neighborhood of 7 cents per pound, de- 
livered. We do not look for very much reduction in these 
prices except among the uninformed and perhaps a quick- 
ening of price when winter sets in. It does not appear 
that it would be difficult for the smaller beekeepers to 
dispose of their honey without any great drop in prices 
over a year ago. 

Below we append a suggested price list for honey this 
year, which perhaps may be too high, but we believe 
which can be obtained under existing crop conditions. 








—.\ . 
) a . ey 3 . § 
, $ 8 24 8 «# §& o & $§ & 3 8 
c 5 2 O % on — = 2 5 me © 4 
oa < = : ® - a S 5 Hw rc = 
S -) ae a _~ , - O uw. h 
> = p ii wis = a2 - 5 Ss) ° 8) 
~ S o r ‘ - / - s & S = 
4H : Q = J fi — Zz = 2 2 
~ = pa = = 3 zs = Q a =} & 
Oo S) > 4 = 12 10 _ \ : 5 5 
Northeast 07 % 1.20 1.50 .60 75 20.25 «4.50 .25 
Southeast - 1.50 ‘75 1.75 1.00 .20 .25 4.00 .25 
ee 1.10 1.40 50 65 1.50 90 
Texas - - .06 .05 80 81.00 45 55 1.40 R80 
Southwest 04 80 1.00 45 55 3.00 .18 
North Central 06-7 .05-6 1.20 1.40 55 — .70 16 .20 4.50 .25 
Plains States 05-6 .04-5 3.25 90 1.10 45 .60 16 .20 3.60 .20 
Intermountain 05-6 .04-5 3.25 90 1.10 45 .60 16 .20 3.50 .20 
Pacific Northwest 05-6 .04-5 90 =1.10 45 55 16 .20 3.50 .20 
| California .05-7 = .03-5 90 1.10 45 = .55 16 .20 3.00 .20 
| 
| . 
| 
We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax . * ‘ *_. 236 N. Clark Se. 
- | Bee eae ayy bos prises, freight prepaid| | Renew Your Subscription Edwin H. Guertin 7*¢ 3; css 
Cincinnati. We also furnish cans and cases. Write for Our Special Club Offers Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
_ red W.MuthCo. wan one AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Mefesencen, tet Matens! Gent, R. G. Dun es 
— cinnati, Ohio, 2 commercial Reports. _ 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


THOSE fine 





packages, shipped on combs 
drawn from Dadant’s wired foundation, 
will be ready. See advertisements past two 
months. Jes Dalton, Kenner, La. 
35 CENTS EACH—Good untested queens, 
while they last. Tested queens, fall and 
winter, 75 cents each. D. W. Howell, Shell- 
man, Ga. 
CAN still supply select young laying queens, 
50 cents each, return mail. Jasper Knight, 
Hayneville,, Ala. 
TO TRADE—Package bees and queens for 
white extracted honey. T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 
MERRILL’S prices on bees and queens will 
please you. Have reared over 350,000 
queens in twenty years. Merrill Bee Com- 
pany, Buckatunna, Miss. 
$5,000.00 CASH gives possession—balance 
on long terms—to one of the South’s lead- 
ing package and queenbee establishments as 
a going concern; including modern house, 
nearly a dozen spacious outbuildings, queen 
yard covering several acres, hundreds of 
colonies of bees, thousands of nuclei, mailing 
list of many thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Making a substantial profit this 
year. This is a give-away at this price. 
Interested parties, with cash, should inves- 
tigate immediately. Bees state inspected 
and guaranteed free from disease. Address 
American Bee Journal, Box XI. 


FOR SALE 








OLD BOOKS on bees for sale. 
list and prices John F. 
Box 203, Chester, Pa. 


Write us for 
Hawkins, P. O. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of Italian bees, 

200 comb honey upers, 100 extracting 
supers with drawn comb All combs built 
from ful heets foundation Will guarantee 


free from disease The first reasonable offer 
takes them Bert Gander, Bayard, Iowa 
FOR S ALF Fifty-eight colonies bees. Bar- 
n ' Frank Rumbarger Bellwood, Pa 
FOR Al} 100 rlomic of bee in fine 
mnditior vith or witho lu honey 
Ren nable Ww I Raker Odell Il 
POR Al} ( " hangs t i en ' 
' ! ! iF t caly 
‘ } ho 
i I J \ ‘ l 
cota } ) ) } 
| har { 
ble 1 with 
' M } ! b 
, 
pal ‘ ‘ } 
" 
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HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE Any tied. any auan 
tity The Jehan G. Paeten Company 230 
Park Avenue, New York 


ee 
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FOR SAJ.E—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





HONEY FOR SALE—AI! grades, and quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 





FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover 
honey, case or carload; also amber. David 
Running, Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 











FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 








NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 

packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 

rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 


WHITE Clover extracted honey. 
prices and samples. 
Kalona, Iowa. 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 65-lb. tins. 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





Write for 
Kalona Honey Co., 











FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted honey; 
quality and body fine. Thomas Atkinson, 
Route 5, Omaha, Neb. 





HOWDY’S HONEY —None finer. Fully 
ripened clover from central Michigan. Car 
lot or less. Write for prices, stating quan- 
tity wanted. Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, 
Mich. 
HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Tell us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224- 
230 West Huron St., Chicago, III. 








BEST new clover, also buckwheat honey, in 
60-pound cans. Earl Ruleson, Route 1, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


* EXCELLENT quali- 
$TOLLERS ty clover’ honey, 
comb and extracted. 

Unexcelled. The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, O. 





FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb, $3.50; No. 2, 

$2.50 per case. Extracted, two 60-pound 
cans to case, clover, 8c; dark, 6c per pound. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


ORANGE, palmetto or mangrove honey in 


barrels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Fla 
SWEET CLOVER extracted honey, fancy 

grade. John Lengkeek, Poole, Neb 
FINI clover honey, extracted and comb 

Case or tor Write amount needed and 
get price | G. Gartner, Titonka, lowa 
FOR SALE Bulk comb honey ir hallow 

frame or any tvle containe Fred |} 
Hivade New Cantor ! 
COME HONEY Write l 

‘ ‘ eight r hw 
! lere | 
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BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE 
tions. C. 


Comb honey, 4%4%x4%4x1% se 
Holm, Genoa, Ill. 


BEST quality white extracted in new sixtic 
case or ton lots. Ask for price and san 
ple. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 


WHITE comb honey, packed in eight-ca 
carriers. Earl Baker, Genoa, IIl. 
FOR SALE, F. O. B. Menomonie, Wis.: Ligt 
amber clover-basswood honey in 60-pour 
new tins, two to the case, 8c. F. O. B 
Montgomery, Ala.: Light amber sweet clov« 
honey in 60-pound tins, two to the case, 7 
Write for prices on large lots, either addre 
M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomer 
Alabama. 
CLOVER comb No. 1, $3.50; 
$2.90; amber, $2.90; No. 2, 
tracted clover, 60-lb. cans, 8c; amber, 6 
buckwheat, 6c. Write for quantity pri 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


buckwhea 
$2.00. E 


White clover 


honey in 60- 


FOR SALE 
7 Joseph H. Hoeh 


7%ec per pound. 


cans, o 
Ottoville, Ohio. 
400 CASES new crop white clover con 
honey. Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, R 
OAKVALE APIARIES—Finest white clove 
comb honey, case $3.75, carrier lots. Fo 


rest Dygert, Hammond, N. 


MICHIGAN’S finest clover honey, new car 


No disease. Eight cents. John McCo 
Tecumseh, Mich. 
CLOVER and basswood extracted hone 


Wonderful taste and 
and faint amber 
$5.00: two cans, 
write for prices. 
30x 263, Plano, Ill. 


flavor, heavy bod 
color. Sixty-pound car 
$9.00 If more wanted 
Sample 10e. Noack 


NEW crop light amber honey, $8.00 a cass 
Sample 15c. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, I: 


NEW CROP shallow frame extra white comb 
honey in carriers or car lots, ready for 
shipment now. T Surleson & Sor 


Waxahachie, Texas. 


1 } 


»914c case lots or 5e ten cases. Ind 


Wilson, 


AMBER extracted and buckwheat extracte 
at 5 

vidual clover comb. a Ham 

mond, N. Y. 

YOU will find sales advantage in our specia 
comb honey cartons. Send for sample ar 

price and give the quantity you can us¢ 

A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


W ANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











WANTED—Western states water-white and 
white honey in car lots. Send type sam- 


ples. Advise quantity, price and point of 
shipment. E. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of whit« 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample an 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich 





WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point and price. Ms 

sample. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 

Angeles, Calif 

HONEY WANTED ( 

i & Met 


WANTED 


M ! 
M 


SUPPLIES 


MAKE seer atreduction eure One Saf 
cage ty mall, Bh<« five for $1.00 Alle 
Lathem, Nerwichtews Cenn 
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THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 





BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE— We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, 
post free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of 
the Club, including subscription to the 
paper, $2.55 (10/6). The Apis Club, Brock- 
— London Road, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 





PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES—150 illus- 

trations. Secret of getting winter eggs. 
You need this book. Write for free offer 
and sample copy of Inland Poultry Journal, 
51 Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





MARBLEBOARD BINDER—For back copies 

of the American Bee Journal. Will hold 
two years. Keeps your magazines in shape 
for ready reference. Price only T5c, post- 
paid. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 





HONEY LABELS and printing. Catalog and 
samples free. Correspondence solicited. 
Traders Printing Company, Springfield, Mo. 





LISTEN—Why worry about the honeyflow? 

Plant Vitex (Negundo Incisa). They bloom 
and secrete nectar from June until frost 
regardless of season. My large supply this 
season enables me to sell at greatly reduced 
prices. Also Vitex seed, $1.50 per ounce; 


two ounces for $2.50. Supply limited. 
(Order early.) Charles F. Mottet, Webb 
City, Mo. 





HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so, send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 








$2.95 PER 1000 ENVELOPES, letterheads, 
business cards. R. Davidson, 310 Curtis 
St., Middletown, Ohio. 








IMPROVED MAMMOTH breeders bullfrogs, 

$20.00 dozen. Highest sterilized Health 
Brown Delicious rice, 5 cents pound: 25 
lbs up shipped. John Hoyt, Estherwood, La. 


GROW Vitex trees for beauty and bees. 

Twelve 24-inch trees, 30c; twenty-five or 
more at 25c. Twenty-four 36-inch trees, 50c: 
twenty-five or more, 40c. All prepaid. Seed 
at $1.50 per ounce. Joe Stallemith. Galena, 
Kansas 
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American Honey Institute Ac- 
ceptsResignation of Dr. Barnard 


On August 31, Dr. Harry E. Bar- 
ard wrote the Board of Directors of 


\merican Honey Institute as follows: 
Aug. 31, 1931. 


the Board Directo! of the 


nerican Honey Institute 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


ment of a program of research and 
education. 

While my new work will in no way 
be competitive with the aims and pur- 
poses of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, it seems desirable at this time 
that I tender my resignation as presi- 
dent of the Insti- 
tute. 


Honey 


American 


H. E. Barnard. 
this situation the fol- 
lowing directors, Louis Parks, L. C. 
Dadant, E. G. Brown and G. L. Shide- 


ler, gathered at a 


In view of 


meeting at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, September 
22, recommended the acceptance of 
Dr. Barnard’s 


dent of the American Honey Institute 


resignation as presi- 


and the continuance of the Institute 


program under the direction of the 


Board of Directors, with Malitta D. 
Fischer as secretary and Lavonne 
Taylor as assistant secretary, until 


meeting in 
Ohio. 


the annual 


1932, at 


February, 
Columbus, 


Newly Organized Missouri 
Association 

The newly organized Missouri State 
Beekeepers’ Association held a meet- 
ing for the election of regular officers 
at Sedalia, August 25, 1931. The 
following officers were elected: A. W. 
Gale, Chillicothe, president; Berl Cal- 


well, Ritchey, vice-president; Miss 
Nina Scott, Clinton, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The beekeepers had at the State 
Fair a wonderful exhibit of fine 


honey, high quality beeswax and good 
The Leahy Manu- 
facturing Company had a very inter- 
esting display of all up-to-date and 
standard bee equipment. The display 
in the honey cookery department was 


bees and queens. 


exceptionally fine and varied and 
showed plainly that honey may be 
used successfully in baking and in 
canning fruit and vegetables. This 


honey cookery is very important and 
should be increasingly emphasized. It 
is in line with the work done by Miss 
Malitta D. Fischer, representing the 
American Honey Institute. Miss 
Fischer demonstrated many new and 
hone Y, which 
crowd of women 


pleasing ways of using 
she explained to the 
who surrounded her every day during 


the whole week It 


he fair She gave 
recipes and samples of the food, and 


tne rec ‘ were mucl appreciated 
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Eat Your Own Honey 


Use your honey instead of sugar. 
When you get waffles at a hotel or 
restaurant, insist upon honey. If they 
haven’t it, get up and leave. Go to 
a place that serves it. I have started 
two local places serving honey by my 
“finicky” notions of having it. 

At home I eat no commercial sugar 
whatever. Honey is used in all foods 
and for canning wherever sweet is 
needed. I myself eat over ten gallons 
a year and it agrees with me. Some 
dairymen sell their cream and buy 
“oleo.”’ I wonder how many 
keepers sell their honey and 
sugar? 


bee- 
buy 


Joe Marty, Oregon. 


National Honey Week Stickers 





Nae 
ee 


Nov. 7 to 14 


inclusive 


Use the stickers on your letters, 
give them to your friends to use on 
the mail that they send out. These 
will call the attention to the public 
that National Honey Week is on from 
November 7 to 14 These 
stickers can be from the 
American Bee Journal at the follow- 
ing prices: 


inclusive. 
bought 


Lots of 50 $ .20 
» » 100 300, 
» 500 1.00 ¢ Postpaid 
= ” 1000 1.75 
Send orders to the American Bee 


Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


Cooperating with American Honey Institute, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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E. RAU & CO. 


Receivers and Distributors of 


HONEY 
110 North Franklin St. 


Chicago 
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Let’s Have a Natural Foods Institute 


Recently there has been organized a fresh fruits and 
vegetables institute under the leadership ot a prominent 
produce merchant of Cincinnati. It is supported by con- 
tributions from the trade and is gathering information 
from many sources for the purpose of conducting an 
educational campaign similar to that fostered by the 
American Honey Institute. 


The question arises, why not pool our interests and 
bring together all non-competing food products under 
one head. This will make possible great savings in over- 
head, such as salary of director, postage, printing, etc. 
Nearly every recipe calling for a particular product also 
includes several others. Apples, tomatoes, honey, pea- 
nuts and numerous others could work together without 
the slightest conflict. Such joint action would make 
possible a budget sufficient to engage a high class direc- 
tor, under whom could work a specialist for each product 
represented. 


Another Cure for Foulbrood 


The beekeepers’ hopes have been raised so often in the 
past by some sapposed cure for foulbrood that we may 
expect them to be a bit slow in accepting the new dis- 
covery described by Doctor Tanquary on page 464 of this 
issue. The Hutzelman solution and Jay Smith’s fumi- 
gation methods promised so much that many have come 
to feel that fire is the only cure. However, we are as- 
sured by our Minnesota friends that they have proved 
the new treatment beyond question before making it 
public.. If combs can be treated at less than a cent each, 
as Tanquary indicates, foulbrood will cease to be a 
serious matter, even though it be necessary to treat a 
large number of combs every season. Inspectors will 
become educational officers and the whole problem will 
assume a new aspect. We await with interest further 
developments. 


Taxes 


Here in America we complain loudly about high taxes, 
and certainly we feel that they should be reduced along 
with private income. However, we know little of tax 
burdens in comparison with other countries. In the 
Australian Bee Journal we read that the average regis- 
tration fee for automobiles is $35.00 and the gas tax 15 
cents per gallon. In England we read that every citizen 
with an income of more than $750.00 pays an income tax 
of 25 per cent. Sometimes we find comfort in the fact 
that others are worse off than we are. 


Grayson a Beekeeper 


There must be some valuable stimulation to a writer 
in association with the bees. In his latest series, “‘Ad- 
ventures in Solitude,” now appearing in American Maga- 
zine, David Grayson reveals the fact that he has long 
been a beekeeper. His comments on time spent in his 

arden and with his bees reveal something of the inner 
ife of the man. 

The present day tendency is to rob beekeeping of its 
poetry and to stimulate mass production of honey, rather 
than wholesome living with the bees. The men who have 
done most to make a ae an industry worth while 
have been men who had small apiaries, with leisure to 
become acquainted with the insects. Such have made 
important discoveries and have interested the public in 
the magic atmosphere of the hive. 


The Changing World 


Jessup’ article on page 451 reminds me of a man who 
recently told me how he fought the building of a hard 
through his farm. When finally condemnation pro- 
ceedings were started he gave up and provided the right 


¥ 


of way. It so happened that a north and south highway 
crossed the east and west highway at his farm. The im- 
proved roads brought him such prosperity as he had never 
dreamed possible. Now he has numerous. enterprises to 
provide for the needs of the tourists, including service 
station, camp, rooms, meals, etc. One can judge as to 
the volume of business which he does by the fact that 
one of the oil companies offered him $600 per month 
for the exclusive rights to the sale of gasoline and oil. 
Yes, the roadside stand offers the beekeeper a wonderful 
outlet for the sale of honey. There are few stands as 
favorably situated as at the crossroads above mentioned, 
but hundreds are moving honey and garden products in 
profitable amounts. 


A Good Package 


That bulk honey package described on page 463 seems 
to meet a real need. When we visited Mr. Reif to see 
how it worked we were much impressed. A case of the 
honey carried for a hundred miles in the back of the car 
and then left around the office for a couple of months 
was found to be in perfect condition. The sealed sections 
in transparent ae which hold all the drip are at- 
tractive and clean. It is less expensive than comb honey 
and seems to please the housewife equally well. 


Joubert’s Bear 


That story on page 466 about the beekeeper waiting 
at the apiary for the bear reminds me of the visitors to 
the melon patch. We had several acres of melons at 
my Iowa farm this season. After the coming of nightly 
visitors, Melvin (my son) spent a few nights in the patch, 
but found it monotonous business, since the visitors 
— failed to arrive on the same nights when he was 
waiting. 


Luck 


_ In his wintering article C. H. Pease gives a new defini- 
tion of luck. He says that, like Coleman Cox, the harder 
he works the more of it he has. A careful reading of 
that article would incline one to try cellar wintering. His 
results are better than anyone has so far reported for 
outdoor wintering, no matter how much packing is used. 


A Short Crop 


The crop and market page indicates the shortest honey 
crop for 7 years. Everything indicates that the honey 
market will be clear of any surplus before next year’s 
crop comes on. Since the past season has brought the 
heaviest fruit crop in recent years, it might have been 
difficult to move a normal honey crop along with it. The 
demand for honey is affected more by the amount of fruit 
available, and the price at which it sells, than by direct 
competition with other sweets. 


A Great Beekeeper 


The tribute which Corkins pays to Herman Rauchfuss 
on page 460 is well deserved. Rauchfuss is modest and 
unassuming, but has a richer fund of beekeeping infor- 
mation than any other man I know who is still actively 
at work among the bees. I agree with Corkins that it is 
unfortunate for the industry that he has not written 
more about his experiences in the apiary. A few hours 
spent with Rauchfuss among his bees is a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. In the November, 1919, issue of 
this magazine is an article about his method of producing 
comb honey. 


Guesswork 


Dodge is right (page 462); nothing arouses more in- 
terest than a guessing contest. Many a merchant has 
increased his sales by such methods. To guess the num- 
ber of beans in a glass jar, the number of pounds in a 
big lump of coal, or the number of bees in an observation 
hive will always arouse the attention of the curious. We 
all like to boast of winning such a contest. 


Frank C. Pellett. 































